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EDITORIAL 


Orr present number is almost entirely made up of discussions, and 
represents a vigorous step toward the achievement of one of the initial 
prerequisites for a democratic movement — that of ‘breaking down the 
dictatorship of the editorial office, which is detrimental to the free develop- 
ment of reader and writer equally’. We publish the first contributions to the 
programmatic article ‘The Great Utopia’ which appeared in No. 5 as 
‘outlines for a plan of organization and activity of a democratic movement’. 
The answers to these contributions do not represent any ‘official’ opinion 
but are to be regarded as the personal views of individuals to be defended 
by them in ensuing debates. Further contributions are in our possession 
and will appear in the next number. We hope that the discussion initiated 
will stimulate other readers to respond either to the discussion material or 
to the original article intentionally written in the form of short theses to 
provoke thought. 


But in the first place this issue also contains the promised reply to Joseph 
Mackiewicz whom readers will remember in our last number proudly called 
himself a ‘war-monger’. In the reply Ernst Zander issues into battle as a 
‘peace monger’ as a protagonist intent upon ‘stopping’ the outbreak of the 
next world war. While still writing the reply the events in Korea occurred 
and it should be noticed that the basic conceptions in his approach to the 
question of war required no modifications but were further confirmed and 
provided with practical application. We hope that the discussion has been 
effectively utilized for the clarification of what to all of us is a life and 
death question. The rules of discussion for a democratic movement have 
been clearly stated by Zander at the end of his article and we especially 
draw our readers’ attention to them. 
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Ernst Zander 


WAR AS A WAY OUT? 


1. BEFORE KOREA 


Tue political life of our time does not often present an occasion to say to 
a partner in discussion: I sincerely admire your moral courage, your clean 
logic and your preparedness to be consequent in terms of your own convic- 
tions. Even less often is it possible to acknowledge these qualities as readily 
as in the case of Joseph Mackiewicz with his refreshingly high-spirited 
contribution ‘I Am Proud To Be Called A “Warmonger” ’.* Without dip- 
lomacy, with the natural directness of a man intent on expressing his 
opinions and really arriving at the solution of a question, he immediately 
sets forth the difference involved: ‘I am under the impression that “Dinge 
der Zeit” is opposed to so-called imperialist war, perhaps to all wars.’ 

This, undoubtedly is the sore point although, to obviate misunderstanding, 
it must be said that for us it is not a question of catchwords like ‘imperialist’ 
war, still less one of rejecting ‘all’ war. 

On the one side there is pacifism. As a political doctrine it is either pure 
hypocrisy or silliness with ‘philosophical’ frills. As regards the representa- 
tives of this tendency, even a man like Arthur Koestler is certainly correct 
in asserting that he has never yet met a pacifist in whose eyes was not 
written the word ‘guilty’. Instead then of being theoretically against and 
— naturally with the most vulgar sort of excuses always available — prac- 
tically for ‘all’ wars, we regard certain kinds of wars as justified, progressive 
and even necessary. The dishonesty of ‘pacifism’ betrays itself in no respect 
more crassly than for example in its attitude towards colonial wars. Here, it 
splutters from the outset, and great as its ‘ethical’ verbosity otherwise is, 
desists from justifications which are in any case only appreciated by 
‘civilized’ people. It certainly has a tacitly presumed justification, but it is 
of a kind which unfortunately places it on an even lower moral level than 
that of the ‘fascist’ scoundrels. The fascist scoundrel in effect states openly 
and honestly what the ‘pacifist’, as a rule, only thinks, or the civilized robber 
wraps up in phrases about ‘culture’ — that the white man has a ‘right’ 
to plunder the coloured peoples at will. In recent times, the whole ‘civilized’ 
world has attempted to conceal its buccaneering morals behind the excuse 
that it is possible to grant the individual colonies semi- or complete 
‘independence’ only when they are ‘ripe’ for self-government ‘internally’ 
and externally. Precisely the reverse holds. The ruling strata of the white 
race have failed most catastrophically and must first become ‘ripe’ enough 
to stand on their own feet (instead of on those of the coloured peoples) and 
to arrange at least tolerably their own affairs. Thus, to state the matter 
quite unequivocally: as long as brutal power politics determine the fate of 


* Published in No. 6 of both DINGE DER ZEIT and CONTEMPORARY ISSUES. 
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humanity, we have the highest respect for ‘every’ war waged for their 
liberation by the colonial slaves or enslaved nations and wish them over- 
whelming success. 

There is on the other side the doctrine of ‘revolutionary defeatism’ which 
is concerned with the struggle against a certain kind of war, the imperialist 
war. Theoretically, this doctrine has nothing in common with pacifism — 
its essence is not the prevention of war by moral exorcism but the trans- 
formation ‘into civil war’ or revolution of a war which has already broken 
out, whereby this war after its transformation can also be continued on a 
revolutionary basis. ‘Revolutionary defeatism’, because of its lack of illusions 
and its action-obliging clarity, stands theoretically and morally high above 
the futile and dishonest quackery of pacifism, but practically it remains 
bound to the existence of a revolutionary working class movement and 
therefore was carried out consistently and unwaveringly only once in history 
(by Lenin). 

Nothing remained to the completely degenerated ‘Second International’ 
but to belie in a most unsolemn manner its solemn promises about the 
struggle against the imperialist war, viz. to emulate the attitude of pacifism, 
with even shabbier excuses if that be possible, and to support in practice the 
adventures of its own bourgeoisie. And the “Third International’, having 
become totally fascist under Stalin, could only add prostitution to the 
straightforward betrayal of its principles, as it did in every other respect as 
well. As everybody knows, a war of the ‘democracies’ against Hitler is an 
‘imperialist’ war for as long as Master Stalin is in ‘business partnership’ 
with Hitler. But the moment the ‘democracies’ become Stalin’s business 
partners all followers of Stalin will tell us that the Imperialist wars have 
overnight changed into ‘democratic wars of liberation’. In consequence, and 
because of the irrevocable demise of the revolutionary working class move- 
ment, the traditional ‘revolutionary defeatism’ has lost all practical signi- 
ficance and can for us not come under consideration for an action against 
the war. Moreover, revolutionary defeatism is closely tied to the concept of 
‘proletarian dictatorship’ and is actually only a tactic designed to lead 
towards the dictatorship. As we in view of the conditions of mass existence 
have principled reasons not to believe that the proletariat is capable of 
transforming society, the question of war presents itself to us in a funda- 
mentally different way than it does to the two tendencies mentioned. The 
question is simply whether, beyond the helpless or hypocritical stammering 
of the pacifists and the dirty tactics of Stalinism, there is real and very 
concrete possibility of very really and concretely preventing the next war 
between great powers. The next war would undoubtedly be a thoroughly 
imperialist war, but this has less significance in view of the fact that we 
consider it to be avoidable in practice and do not want to to ‘make use’ of 
it (as an event taking place independently of our will) for the solution of the 
social question, not even in the honest and clear way of Lenin (who insisted 
on utter cleanliness in his theoretical housekeeping). What is more, we 
eschew speculations about the possibility of a change of affairs during the 
course or at the end of war, because war as such has exhausted itself and is 
no longer capable of serving as a ‘lever of historical development’. 

The present discussion regarding the production of the hydrogen bomb 
shows how true this is. Absolutely irresponsible scientists (e.g. the American 
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professor Urey) and an absolutely irresponsible Press are attempting to 
prepare us for the end of all adventures with the ‘consolation’: ‘There is 
no other way out and — “freedom” ought to be more to us than life.’ To 
say that there is no other way out, however, is at best merely flimsy assertion 
on the part of individuals whose stupidity is infinitely greater than that of 
the proverbial ass. And what the use is of a ‘freedom’ without life — that 
is a question which the most important professors, philosophers and 
scientists need not bother to answer. In a word, we are of the opinion that 
the war has become ‘superfluous’ in every sense of the term, and that 
humanity can be liberated from its dilemma in an entirely realistic, entirely 
practicable, entirely non-catastrophic way. It is precisely because it helps to 
shorten the life-line of the imperialist powers and thereby forces us to face 
the immediate task, that the restiveness of the colonial peoples and the 
oppressed nations has so great a progressive significance for us. It goes 
without saying that a simple basic change of course in the decisive countries 
would even render redundant the rising of the slaves. 
* * 
* 

The overcoming of war in the present stage of development is only 
possible through a world economic plan, discussion of which is not pertinent 
here. Nevertheless, the solution of the crisis of humanity by means of a 
world economic plan which overcomes universal competition, presents itself 
as an absolute necessity, because a war of the quarrelling ‘business partners’ 
is not a solution but would obstruct the only way out for an incalculable 
period (whether for ever ‘only’ depends on the utilization of the hydrogen 
bomb). In this last respect Joseph Mackiewicz’s logic crumples up as soon 
as we take into account the specific weight of those factors in the world 
situation which he advances in justification of his attitude. He makes a 
correct estimate of the situation and within the framework of his assessment, 
remains always a realist without illusions. And yet he behaves like a general 
who leads his well-equipped army into a disastrous position in the firm 
conviction of having made a master move. 

Naturally we agree with him when he states that the final result of the war 
against the Nazi competitor is that Roosevelt, Stalin and Churchill have 
launched: out against the whole world in order to divide it among them- 
selves. Clear and striking is his further formulation: ‘It is just the present 
attitude of the “democracies” towards Stalinism which makes it 
unequivocally clear that the past war was not an ideological war but the 
suppression of a competitor who had become dangerous.’ But he commits 
his first error when he attempts to decide the controversial question of the 
practical road to be taken in order to emancipate the world from the 
American-Russian partnership, without refuting our detailed arguments 
against war. 

He quite correctly considers the task to be one of rendering inocuous the 
existing American-Russian-British business partnership. In addition, he 
states correctly that the union of the democracies with Stalin is not idle 
chatter but, on the contrary, represents the highest degree of mendacity 
with which humanity has hitherto been blessed. But he completely overlooks 
our basic argument that it is the very ‘inner essence’ of both democratic and 
fascist imperialism to wage no ideological wars, but only to suppress a 
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competitor who has become dangerous and to follow that up by emulating 
the competitor, i.e. to launch against the world and divide the loot among 
accomplices. In the same way, he overlooks our second argument that this 
‘inner essence’ of imperialism has, in the present period, driven the socio- 
economic and political contradictions to a point where even the ‘distribution’ 
of the loot no longer suffices and one single great power must seek to 
dominate the world alone. 

It is first necessary, if a war of the quarrelling business partners is 
regarded as the sole salvation and a break and war between them is sought, 
to explain why and how so harmful a business partnership which involves 
‘dividing the world among themselves’ could come into being at all and 
what its basis is. As Mackiewicz recognizes with us, Russia, apart from 
everything else, functions in this partnership also as the ‘policeman of 
America’. The policeman’s peculiarity is that he is a more sinister power 
than German fascism — despite the common totalitarian features and 
their consequences, Mackiewicz describes — again quite correctly — the 
relation of Nazi to Stalinist totalitarianism as ‘that of a tiny toy elephant to 
a hundred-year-old elephant bull in the African bush’. And finally Mackie- 
wicz is no Simple Simon. He knows that the real driving force of the 
Western Powers is political selfishness in the narrowest sense of the term 
and that the lies only serve to deceive others. For ‘in spite of all love for 
their fellow men, the Western democracies do not wish to lose a single hair 
for the sake of a neighbour’. 


* * 
* 


From this soberly viewed and truly comfortless position Mackiewicz seeks 
to escape by choosing the ‘lesser evil’, which is one of the knottiest problems 
and which, as applied political philosophy, always reduces itself to the kernel 
of all bourgeois morality: The end justifies the means. We have to choose 
the lesser evil, that is, to justify the means by the end — this was literally 
all a highly ‘selfish’, deceitful or infinitely dilettantish ‘progressiveness’ had 
to offer in justification of the last war. As Mackiewicz knows the choice of 
an apparently lesser evil has led to a still greater evil and, despite Hitler’s 
removal, has assisted fascism to victory over half the world, with America 
through its power and purpose the planning goad of the development. The 
alleged end was ‘the eradication of fascism’, ‘freedom’ (including freedom 
from want!) and the ‘triumph of our human democratic ideals’. The result 
however is the enormous extension of a fascism of the most sinister brand, 
the dictatorship of the victorious powers, general crises, annihilation of 
nations and expulsion of peoples in ‘peacetime’, deportations, increased 
antisemitism (at the moment an alarm is being raised because the Jews in 
Stalin’s hands — ‘dangerous cosmopolitans’! — are wandering into the 
Siberian death by ice instead of the Auschwitz death by gas), civil war, 
colonial oppression (a series of bloody and dirty enterprises), unemploy- 
ment, wanton destruction (permanent motto: it’s no good, Herr Adenauer, 
the dismantlings are merrily continuing! ), everywhere aggravation of the 
fascist tendencies (and not least in the American government), enormous 
increase of want, social wrong, slave-labour, etc., down to — the blessed 
prospect of the next war as the next ‘lesser evil’. 

In the discussion of contemporary problems we must constantly 
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re-emphasize that we predicted as absolutely inevitable this crushing result 
of the war for ‘freedom and our human democratic ideals’, which was 
presented as the lesser evil. Why? Because it serves to prove that such 
prediction of development within the framework of universal competition 
is not ‘sorcery’ but is possible for anyone who has acquired sufficient under- 
standing of the mechanism of bourgeois society.’ Based on understanding 
of that mechanism it is possible again to predict that ‘war of liberation’ 
No. 2 will once more lead absolutely inevitably to a still greater evil than 
No. 1, even if all those in power, all governments, ideologists and parties, 
should right now solemnly agree to the slogan proposed by Mackiewicz, 
‘crusade for the liberation of the enslaved’ or some other phrase, and 
immediately launch out. For it is solely on the question of time, that is in 
the demand for an immediate ‘war of liberation’, that Mackiewicz (who is 
only more honest and rejects hypocritical excuses) differs from the other 
‘war-mongers’. One can easily get the impression from his statement that he 
stands alone in voicing the ‘right word’ (war). If this is his real opinion, it is 
not correct. As for the ‘inner essence’ of the matter, now there is being 
repeated what was observable before the outbreak of the second world war. 

For a considerable period of time already, particularly in America, there 
has been a faction which is advocating ‘immediate action’ (e.g. in Asia) 
against Russian ‘Communism’. This faction propagates more or less openly, 
more or less to the accompaniment of hypocritical sighs, the third world 
war, and that both in the form of a ‘preventive war’ and of a ‘risk to be 
taken under all circumstances’. This is nothing but the new staging of the 
well-known trivial spectacle in which the ideologists enact the bourgeois 
division of labour, since division of labour is the prosaic basis of their 
‘sublime’ existence as ideologists and they cannot renounce ideology without 
putting themselves out of a job. The social mechanism by which they are 
brought into action and to which they are bound hand and foot is so over- 
whelming that, when evaluating their function, we can completely discount 
the good or bad intentions, the honest or dishonest purposes, the pure or 
impure motives of the individual ideologists, and speak simply of an ‘auto- 
activity’ of the social mechanism. We could quite safely assume that all the 
ideologists, governments and Parliaments of the world are possessed solely 
of the most sincere intentions, the most unselfish convictions, the purest 
motives, etc. Nevertheless, a new war, failing previous abolition of universal 
competition, would have no different effect than a war under the auspices of 
the devil and his grandmother. 

But as in the religious sphere God would be senseless without the devil 
(the notion of God has no content without the evils created by God himself), 
so in profane reality there could be no ideologists if there were not illusions, 
self-deception and deception. In conformity with the intricately structured 
division of labour and the interests, selfishness and illusions based upon it, 
they merely divide the task among themselves and carry out (competition) 
assigned roles. And so the ever-beneficent comedy is played in which the 


"Incidentally, anyone who takes the trouble to read carefully again ‘Interim 
Balance Sheet’ (No. 4) will find that all the predictions (‘gloomy prophecies’) made 
there have been speedily confirmed by events — and surpassed, If time and forces 
permitted, an ‘Interim Balance Sheet’ going into every detail could be presented 
every three months. 
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creators of public opinion appear as ‘public opinion’. All anxieties are 
soothed, all objections ‘critically’ overcome, all scruples minimized. In short, 
there is nothing lacking propagandistically that Mackiewicz might desire, 
however much he may have to criticize in individual cases. Even the 
hydrogen bomb war including the blissful end of humanity (‘in freedom’) 
has been weighed up, accepted and recommended.’ What Mackiewicz may, 
from his point of view, rightly complain about is not the absence of ‘war- 
mongering’ with the demand for immediate action, but the failure to give 
immediate effect to this demand. Here, too, we have the same situation as 
before the second World War. At that time, the glorious leadership of the 
German emigration (contrary to the industriously fostered legend, the most 
rotten emigration that ever existed) yelled their lungs out together with the 
rest of the ‘progressives’ for war against Hitler, but this had no ‘effect’ until 
more decisive powers considered the time appropriate. 

The whole process is at all times based upon the ‘inner essence’. of 
bourgeois division of labour which extends into every sphere of social 
activity up to the highest ranks of government office and which never has 
other than a ‘fatal’ result. Without the division of labour ideology would be 
condemned to death; within it, it incurs the important task of preparing the 
consciousness of the victims and of reconciling them to fate. 

Although the ideologists have frequently to wait quite a long time for the 
‘execution’ of their ‘advice’ (ah, how many mistakes would the govern- 
ments avoid if they ate from the tables of the sages!), everything goes 
swimmingly. The ideologists run ahead of fate and the ‘more decisive 
powers’ know full well how to appreciate their servants’ ardour (what would 
the ‘powers’ do, incidentally, without their devoted servants! ). Mackiewicz 
is correct in saying that the Western Democracies, if we understand by that 
the majority of the decisive powers and governments, (the people are never 
asked but only ‘managed’) do not want a new war. Correct also is his further 
remark: “That the Western statesmen openly announce that the U.S.S.R. 
should be permitted to shape her internal affairs in her own way and 
nothing would be more desirable than the continuance of friendly co-opera- 
tion between the “Soviet State” and the Western Powers is only .to be 
considered as political egoism.’ It is correct, too, that they are unwilling to 
go to war for their own alleged human ideals, but it is utterly misleading to 
minimize in any way that they are preparing for war ideologically and 
materially. On the contrary it is just here that the ‘inner essence’ of the 
division of labour and of universal competition with its ‘inner contradictions’ 
becomes clearly evident. In contradistinction to the half truth the following 
is the whole truth: 

Neither the democracies nor Russia want the war and they nevertheless do 
want it. To be more precise: Both obey the blind laws of compulsion — 
they must seek the war against their subjective wishes and therefore prepare 
for it with all the forces and means at their disposal. Consequently, apart 
from statements about the ‘decrease of the danger of war’, ‘the increase of 
the danger of war’, and a thousand other contradictions within one and the 
same government, we have for example Mr. Dean Acheson’s firm conviction 


* Perhaps the most frantic justification and recommendation for the atom bomb 
war (against Russia) is that of the ‘great’ philosopher Bertrand Russell who 
undoubtedly has extraordinarily long (or shall we say ‘great’?) ears, 
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that power politics is the only language that Russia understands. What the 
governing cliques in Washington, Moscow, London, Paris or Bonn say to 
the good, wish, want, declare, etc., is in the final analysis unimportant 
rubbish — what is inexorably carried out and daily increases in specific 
weight is the most monstrous armament which also has an ‘inner essence’ 


and (a) excludes all progress, (b) must lead to war at a certain point. 
* * 
* 


As stated, Mackiewicz commits the error of failing to examine the ‘inner 
essence’ of the business association between democracy and Stalinism and 
of not saying a single word about what prospect of success his means (war) 
have of achieving the end (freedom). The other ‘progressives’ have once 
before committed the same mistake (and are to-day again committing it 
together with Mackiewicz) without having a single trump to show. Certainly 
Mackiewicz differs favourably from other ideologists in not fobbing off 
illusions, self-deception and worse as trumps, but in his desperation he 
obstinately adheres to the illusion of the abstract lesser evil. Against the 
background of his gloomy realistic picture he appears as an illusionist 
without illusions, as an advocate of the lesser evil who distrusts his own 
prescription. Therefore after his use of the police as an example of the 
lesser evil (although we detest everything connected with the police, we 
would summon the police and perhaps even personally assist them to arrest 
the scoundrels who are assaulting a defenceless woman) comes his pious 
sigh: ‘Would to God only that the police do not make common cause with 
the criminals! ’ 

This sigh presents an excellent opportunity for studying the trickery of 
the lesser evil. Mackiewicz’s whole article demonstrates for us in the 
clearest manner the fact that and the way in which the police (our gallant 
‘democracy’), who in his conception must play the role of lesser evil, actually 
co-operate with the criminals, are themselves criminals of the same calibre, 
and must conceal this fateful state of affairs beneath hypocrisy, dishonesty, 
cant, illogical behaviour, etc. If we again examine the trail of the criminal 
(democracy) in order the better to recognize the insidious nature of the 
lesser evil, we discover: 

The democratic and undemocratic police summoned to the first ‘war of 
liberation’ (the opportune recognition of Stalin as being the ‘lesser evil’ is 
the self-mockery of this philosophy! ) were not in the least offended by the 
crimes of Hitler and Stalin but, at most, pretended to be ‘offended’ when 
they had to chastise the competitor who had become dangerous. It follows 
naturally from the words ‘competitor’ and ‘had become dangerous’ that 
‘police’ and criminal had identical interests, pursued the same aims and 
were in harmonious business partnership until the ‘dangerous’ moment.’ 
Opposite conclusion: ‘Had police and criminal not had identical interests 
and had they not been (division of labour!) in the same business with 
different shares in the profit, then the “police” would not have striven for 
the same aim and would not have “divided the world among themselves”.’ In 


* Incidentally, every marriage involves frictions of a secondary character and the 
business partnership still continues in the social institutions even when it comes to 


mm and divorce between the two partners ‘indignant’? over the obligatory 
adultery, 
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other words, the police could only have been considered as a lesser evil if 
they themselves had not been competitors and had not fought the com- 
petitor, but had pursued a fundamentally different aim in declaring war on 
crime. 

A correctly chosen lesser evil, moreover, is characterized by an accom- 
panying action in the course of which the lesser evil itself disappears. If I 
‘choose’ it as a genuine lesser evil, I imply the fight against both, or the 
whole operation becomes senseless. What sense would there be, for example, 
in distinguishing between first and third stage syphilis in two patients 
without immediately starting on the right cure for both stages? A conscien- 
tious doctor rightly places most value on healing cancer, tuberculosis, 
syphilis, etc., in the initial stage in order to prevent greater harm and 
possibly death. Every day lost in combatting the greater evil allows the 
lesser evil to grow and hurls us back to the greater evil. Actually, in 
political practice the philosophy of the lesser evil reduces itself to the 
nonsensical operation of always causing the greater evil to grow stronger. 
Unfortunately the position in politics is not even as relatively ‘favourable’ 
as in the case of the aforementioned diseases where the neglected patient 
might indeed lose a lung but eventually can still be ‘saved’. In the political 
reality of our bourgeois world the sorry situation is such that universal 
competition is an ever spreading pestilence and with the destruction of each 
competitor, reproduces all social evils on a broader basis. With the hydrogen 
bomb we already arrive at total self-destruction unless we finally repudiate 
the supposedly lesser evil which is the source of all catastrophes and 
of a catastrophe each time more extensive. 

It should be clear now how painstaking must be the approach to the 
problem of the lesser evil in order not to succumb to its tricks. As a rule, 
we imagine we are choosing or, at least, giving preference to an existing 
evil, but in reality we merely put ourselves in harness, smooth the path of 
the coming catastrophe and are suddenly overpowered victims of the 
greater evil which has chosen us. Examples have an illustrative value only 
when they accord in all essentials with given facts — Mackiewicz’s 
examples are inapplicable and therefore false. He presents irrefutable facts 
but does not understand how to turn them to account theoretically. He is 
logical and consequent within the framework of his ‘warmongering’ but he 
ignores the basis of the evil and we learn nothing about the prospects of his 
remedy. The greater evil has already overwhelmed him completely and has 
blinded him to the fact that his examples stand in flagrant contradiction to 
his own recognitions. 

He says that the Germans were sentenced at the Nuremberg trials ‘not for 
their crimes but for their defeat. To make this fact indubitably clear to all 
and especially the Germans, notorious criminals like the mass murderers of 
Katyn were not put into the dock but at the judges’ table as though the 
intention was to tell the Nazis: “now see what you could have arranged 
had you won the war!”’ Consequently, the ‘democracies’ are of one flesh 
with the criminals, ‘inner essence’ of their inner essence. They punish one 
criminal (Nazis) because he has lost, they reward the other criminal (Stalin) 
because he is of the winning party. We were thus confronted with an 
internal war between several gangster bands in which precisely the 
democratic gangster undertook the task of the ‘moral’ stupefying of the 
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victims, worked out the plans for plundering and guaranteed the share of 
profits (see Yalta, Teheran, ‘Unconditional Surrender’, Morgenthau Plan, 
Atlantic Charter, Potsdam Agreement, etc.). Therefore Mackiewicz 
emphasizes particularly that the ‘union of the democracies with:the Bol- 
shevists is no idle talk’. That is why he accuses the Pope, Churchill, Spaak, 
de Gaulle, Truman, etc., of ‘remaining under the same “blanket of peace” 
with the Stalinists and their accomplices.’ That is why he protests against 
the usual behaviour of insulting those ‘who are unwilling to share or 
co-operate in the hypocrisy of the Western democracies’. That is why 
he expresses the opinion ‘that he who brands a crime and is, at the same 
time, not only opposed to the solely and exclusively effective means of 
fighting it but actually praises non-belligerence towards it as the highest 
virtue, must be considered as either illogical or deceitful’. 


* * 
* 


After having once more presented ‘democracy’ (the policeman-criminal) 
as the real evil, Mackiewicz perpetrates his second big error and even at this 
stage still does not ask himself the question as to what is actually ‘the 
solely and exclusively effective means of fighting’ this evil. He could be 
justly reproached as illogical and dishonest in branding a crime so ardently 
and then, in spite of that, evading the fight against it and advocating not to 
fight it in the name of — the lesser evil. His position becomes still more 
delicate when we realize how the hard facts push him towards the ‘only’ 
correct conclusion and even the correct posing of the question. Towards the 
end of his article he gives the example of a Community* which ‘declares 
itself against banditry while simultaneously rejecting police measures for 
fear of possible shooting and sacrifice of life’. Then follows the example of 
another ‘community shocked about a fire in which men, women and 
children are perishing miserably, but at the same time forbidding the fire 
brigade to extinguish the blaze because several firemen might get burnt’. 
And he asks: 

‘Would we not be right to deduce from such an attitude the disastrous 
conclusion that the police actually have an understanding with the bandits 
or the fire service with the incendiary and that the usual shocked disappro- 
bation of those people is nothing but deceit and hypocrisy? And if a man 
wished to be at peace with his conscience would he not contribute some- 
thing to the alteration of those conditions?’ 

This is a striking example, the ‘fatal’ conclusion hits the nail on the head 
and, obeying our conscience, we will now proceed to contribute towards 
changing those conditions! ' 

Should we on the basis of the overwhelming evidence furnished by 
Mackiewicz not now resolve, theoretically at least, (we deal with the practical 
supplementation below), to make short work of this police or fire service 
which treatment they deserve a thousand times over? Quite the contrary! 
Now more than ever we must dub them knights of the lesser evil, give them 
a blank cheque and passionately request them to relinquish their hypo- 


*In the English translation of Mackiewicz’s article the word ‘Gemeinwesen’ was 


translated as ‘Commonwealth’, In the context, however, the more correct rendering 
is ‘community’, 
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critical ‘dishonesty’, beg them to be sheep in wolf skins instead of wolves in 
sheeps’ clothing and summarily to execute the ‘greater evil’. 

But has not Mackiewicz recognized with us and has he not thoroughly 
demonstrated in his article that ‘Bolshevism’ is a highly recompensed agent 
and executor of ‘democracy’, that is, the policeman of America? Are we 
not dealing (as we indeed already know) with two bands of police-gangsters 
of which the ‘democratic’ is the real ring-leader which cunningly leaves its 
deeper interests to be taken care of by the ‘Bolshevist’ gang? Under these 
circumstances is there anything ‘meritorious’ in seeking by ‘warmongering’ 
ta induce the democratically-coloured ‘yesterday’s Nuremberg judges and 
alleged liberators of peoples’ to betray their ‘Bolshevistically’-coloured 
managers in the name of a new ‘liberation of other peoples’? Is such 
betrayal of one scoundrel by the other not real Stalinist ‘art’? Is it possible 
to defend such ‘warmongering’ for ‘political and for moral reasons’ unless 
we simply mean by it gangster politics and gangster morality? Is it not 
political insanity to entrust ourselves to a police which we have identified 
and exposed unequivocally and conclusively as criminal? Are the lessons of 
two world wars still not sufficient for us? And must we not draw the 
‘disastrous’ conclusion from Mackiewicz’s defence of the gangster war that 
he does indeed know how to reconcile himself with the bandit police just as 
well as the latter do with the ‘greater’ evil established by themselves and for 
their own ends? 

Such really is the logical consequence of the philosophy of the lesser evil 
by which Mackiewicz has unwittingly been trapped. He has unawares 
adopted the greater evil and become blind to the fact that the moment his 
excellent example finds practical application, there is — no policeman. 


2. AFTER KOREA 


The discussion with Mackiewicz had already reached this point at the 
end of April of this year when it had to be interrupted because of other 
work and its continuation had to be postponed until to-day (10th August), 
In the meantime the ‘Korean war’ has broken out — an event which must 
be welcome to Mackiewicz‘ and which provides us with an opportunity to 


“We assume that Mackiewicz is not very satisfied with the course of the police 
action against the ‘Bolshevist’ ally and may well complain in particular about its, 
alas, as yet so ‘modest dimensions’, about absence of energy, etc. But whether joy 
overshadowed or joy unalloyed exists, we said above that he did not stand alone in 
his ‘warmongering’, and we can now demonstrate to him that the ‘liberal’ or ‘pro- 
gressive’ mob has once again re-established the ‘national unity of America’ in the 
hour of ‘danger’ and has enormously advanced the fascisation of this threatening 
colossus. The fascisation of a world which is not to be cured by any Marshall or 
Schuman Plan and which in the near future had to expect tremendous difficulties, 
chiefly also in America — this and not the dishonest war against ‘Bolshevism’ is 
the essential in the present events. American reaction utilizes the Korean ‘incident’ 
(which was a ‘surprise’ least of all to American secret diplomacy) to feel out the 
extent to which it can take over the role of direct policeman itself by first of all 
attempting to establish a ‘new order’ in its own country. In this connection, the 
warmongering of the warmongers is most opportune, but the fruitlessness of their 
endeavours could not be more drastically illustrated than by the immediately 
initiated political reaction. Before we treat of the perspectives of development, 
described quite candidly by an influential American reactionary, we recapitulate for 
emphasis what we said above: ‘ “War of liberation” No, 2 will once more lead 
absolutely inevitably to a still greater evil than No. 1... It is solely on the 
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study the blessings of the ‘freedom-loving’ way of waging war without 
having to alter a single word of what has been said up to now. 

It was probably a slip of the tongue in the heat of battle which led 
Mackiewicz, in his example, to attribute to the community the prohibition 
of interference against bandits and incendiaries. In the wording of the 
example, the ‘disastrous’ conclusion that the police or fire service live in 
happy accord with the bandits and incendiaries is stretched to apply 
equally to the community which, for its part, also gets on remarkably well 
with the bandit-police. This wrong slip of the tongue is characteristic of 
the helplessness of a man who has built his logic entirely on the lesser evil 
and who says after examining the situation: I admit that things look 
terrible everywhere and I have no illusions about the motives of the 
Western democracies, ‘but should a war break out between the Bolsheviks 
and the Americans, I would as automatically place myself at the disposal of 
the Americans’, as I would switch off the receiver when I hear American 
jazz on the radio. 

He must thereforé, at this moment, have placed himself at the disposal of 
the Americans with blind faith in the magic power of the lesser evil and is 
now in a position to convince himself in practice of the value of the 
arguments supporting his point of view. He gave himself a great deal of 
trouble with these arguments and objected to -us: 

‘It is not merely wrong to equate Bolshevism and Americanism but it is 
impossible. So-called Americanism, as such, to-day represents something 
inferior and its particular features must be rightly considered as a danger 
to the future of mankind but in spite of that, it cannot in any way be 
compared with the present of Stalinism. Would one, while a great conflagra- 
tion is blazing, draw attention to a solitary burning hut on the basis that, in 
an indefinite future, it might give rise to a conflagration?’ 

In so far as the argument is supposed to be aimed at us, it is a shot in the 
dark for we have never placed Bolshevism (or Fascism) and Americanism on 
the same level but have insisted America is not yet fascist and this makes 
it possible for us to lead a successful struggle in the formal democratic 
framework, whereas Stalinism (in Mackiewicz’s words) causes us to become 
complete dirt and makes it impossible to shoot back. Thus, little as we think 
of comparing the present of Stalinism with that of Americanism, and as we 
draw attention to the great difference between the two — so, on the other 
hand, we must not fall into a third great error, against which Mackiewicz 
himself warns, only to surrender unconditionally to it himself. Immediately 
before the above, he says the following: 





question of time that is in the demand for an immediate “war of liberation” that 
Mackiewicz differs from the other “warmongers” — For a considerable period of 
time already, particularly in America, there has been a faction which is advocating 
‘immediate action’ (e.g. in Asia) against Russian (“Communism”), This factor 
propagates more or less openly, more or less to the accompaniment of hypocritical 
sighs, the third world war, and that both in the form of a (“preventive war’) and 
of a “risk to be taken under all circumstances”, — What governing cliques 

. say to the good, wish, want, declare, etc., is in the final analysis unimportant 
rubbish — what is inexorably carried out and daily increases in specific weight is 
the most monstrous armament which also has an “inner essence” and (a) excludes 
all progress, (b) must lead to war at a certain point.’ — It must also be mentioned 
that quite naturally the most dishonest tendency (that of the ‘risk to be taken under 
all circumstances’) has won the first round, 
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‘Every simplified classification* runs the risk of becoming superficial. But 
if we are not to tar Fascism with the same brush as Bolshevism, how can 
we do this with “Americanism” simply because it has done and still is doing 
business with Bolshevism?’ E 

Naturally, Mackiewicz’s third error consists precisely in simplified 
classification for when it comes to the ‘inner essence’, after having estab- 
lished the difference, he completely forgets the common element. This 
drives him then to the conclusion that single features of Americanism are 
dangerous for the future and that Americanism has done only business with 
the non-existing Bolshevism, and still does ‘only’ business. Logic alone does 
not suffice! On the contrary, it is necessary to understand exactly what one 
is talking about in order to arrive at correct conclusions. The logic of the 
lesser evil, however, misleads Mackiewicz into entangling himself in 
calamitous contradiction and into ignoring the ‘inner essence’ of 
Americanism which he is nevertheless able to describe eloquently as chiefly 
responsible for the distressing state of the world. That Americanism is 
dangerous to the future of humanity, accords neither with the facts nor 
with Mackiewicz’s descriptions. It is just as much the decisive danger of 
the present and has systematically engineered this present with its horrors 
of atom war (even though diverted by counteracting forces) in order 
eventually to establish its autocratic world rule. And this is just why 
America itself installed the ‘Russian policeman’ and, by no means, ‘only’ did 
business with him. By Stalin’s dictatorship over half the world it has made 
its own business secure.” From here on Mackiewicz can illustrate for himself 
the further course of events with the help of American crime films which, 
not for nothing, are a mass product of this classical (in economics, politics 
and business) gangster country and which reflect its ‘inner essence’ only too 
faithfully. 

Frequently in these films there is a gangster hero who acts the nice man 
and opposes all shooting because he considers these methods ‘irrational’ as 
long as less direct methods (like blackmail, simple knockout blows, etc.) 
will do. All his business is done by a ‘stooge’ — he himself is the ‘great 
unknown’ in the background who holds the threads together in his hand, 


* Here again the English translation of ‘vereinfachte Klassifizierung’ was given 
incorrectly as ‘simplification’ instead of ‘simplified classification’. 

5'To refresh the memory. A single glance at the economic and political condition 
of the world is sufficient to understand the economic chaos and the growing 
tendency towards fascism developing out of bourgeois democracy itself. The 


Western democracies do not even deny crisis and increasing barbarism in their’ 


own house, but only excuse themselves by the wars ‘forced upon them’, by Hitler, 
Stalin, etc., for which well-meaning capitalism ‘as such’ is not to be held 
responsible, A fine explanation: The torrential rain made us very wet and caused a 
flood but had nothing to do with the prevailing meteorological conditions in our 
country! This explanation is most appropriate for people who trained Stalin on the 
Morgenthau Plan, Yalta, Unconditional Surrender and the five-day war against 
Japan, which was ready to capitulate, instead of, in case of need, holding under 
the nose of the Czar of all the Russians that atom bomb which they ‘tried out’ on 
somebody defenceless.. But for heaven’s sake! This would have meant freedom, true 
freedom for all, even freedom for the Poland of Josef Mackiewicz thrice shamefully 
betrayed! How could one propose so ‘unrealistic’ a policy where the security of a 
realistic business is at stake? Or should one not rather ask: How can one in spite 
of knowing better be so naive as to misinterpret such a present danger as a danger 
of the future? 
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hatches plans, selects victims and remains the ‘great unknown’ even for the 
‘stooge’. At a certain point, however, shooting can no longer be avoided and 
this fatal business circumstance which is first dealt with by the ‘stooge’ 
eventually and inevitably reaches the point where the ‘great unknown’ has 
to make himself known and has to . . . shoot himself. Sometimes, too, the 
conflict arises because one of the ‘stooges’ has, like a Roman proconsul, 
become refractory and discovers that he is not paid according to his merits 
by the gangster hero or that he is in danger of being ‘liquidated’ as soon as 
the gangster hero no longer requires his assistance in plundering the com- 
munity. Or there are from the beginning two gangs who, under the pressure 
of circumstances, unite against the common enemy, but shoot at each other 
when the danger (which may also be an undertaking too daring for the 
single gang) is past. 

In the world situation as elaborated for us by Mackiewicz all these 
variants exist together but certainly America plays more the role of the 
‘nice man’ in the great business partnership, who holds the threads in his 
hand and leaves the: dirty work to the stooge and the, at the same time, 
competing gang. Under these conditions, it is not possible to find any sense 
in Mackiewicz’s example of the solitary burning hut and the big conflagra- 
tion, for it is absolutely out of place and has nothing to do with the ‘inner 
essence’ of the matter. His example would only be acceptable had he said 
something like this: A big fire is raging but all efforts to extinguish it are in 
vain, unless we can lay our hands on the gang which keeps it going in a 
thousand ways and, with trickery, deception and force even prevents us 
from approaching the place of the fire. It is not a question of a solitary 
burning hut which might grow into a conflagration in an indefinite future, 
but of the gangster king who sustains the first conflagration and will start a 
second in a determinable and definite future. The moment for this second 
conflagration will have arrived when the gangster thinks himself able to do 
without his proconsul in the Kremlin, that is, when he no longer needs his 
help after overcoming the dangers that threaten him from the side of the 
community, and when, in the spirit of the crime films, he takes revenge for 
the many insubordinations of the accomplice. 

It is fantastic to observe how Mackiewicz finds it possible to call this act 
of revenge on the part of the gangster king bent on absolute rule, a ‘war of 
liberation’, and can declare, blinded by the lesser evil and in contradiction to 
his own description: ‘Yet there is undoubtedly a difference, namely the 
substance, the inner essence of the three powers’ represented by Roosevelt, 
Churchill and Stalin. 

Sancta simplicitas of the simplified classification under the xgis of the 
lesser evil! Assisted by a little logic going beyond the philosophy of the 
lesser evil Mackiewicz should have arrived at the opposite classification and 
conclusion: With regard to their inner essence the three Powers are com- 
pletely identical, but in respect of the stage of their economic and political 
development, they are still very different. The difference is based on the 
unevenness of capitalist development, and is therefore an historical and not 
a fundamental difference. Russia was the last great European country to be 
caught up in capitalist development, and for this reason anticipated, as the 
first great country, the future of capitalist humanity, when the capitalist 
system itself had exhausted its positive possibilities and started rotting on 
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the stalk. All countries which entered late into the development, like Russia, 
the Balkans, Poland, Italy, Germany, Spain, Portugal, Japan, etc., are 
conquered by fascism one after the other —- a process of fascisation which 
rises out of the ‘inner essence’ of capitalist competition and will, with the 
same vehemence, force itself upon the oldest capitalist countries like 
England and France.’ The only way out is to mobilize the community 
against the gangster in the background and to restrain him as the greatest 
existing evil. 

Mackiewicz’s assertion (naturally he is misled by the obvious horrors of 
the Russian system) that in the present situation the difficulty of choosing 
between the different evils no longer exists is wrong. The whole posing of 
the question is wrong: There is no choice at all left. Either we have to 
exterminate the syphilis in the body of the community root and branch, or, 
irrespective of what we ‘choose’, we will with the next outbreak of the 
disease in the next ‘war of liberation’ appear infinitely more horrible than 
Russia. If there is a ‘difficulty’ here, then it is to be found in the boundless 
ignorance of the community on the nature of the greater evil and the 
obstinacy with which the opinion-making ideologists (with whom Mackie- 
wicz in his ‘inner essence’ is at one) imprison the community in this 
ignorance. As always, good or bad intentions are of no concern in judging 
the final result, and it makes not the slightest difference if the ideologist 
behaves like the naive patient who responds to a diagnosis of ‘advanced 
syphilis’ with relief and the remark: ‘Ah, then it’s not so bad, what with the 
red spots I was afraid I had measles!’ — or like a quack who after having 
‘logically correctly’ defined the syphilis rash as a skin rash prohibits the 


eating of Russian caviar. Logic alone, goodwill alone, are not enough, not 
even excellent philosophical recognitions suffice which, on the contrary, in 
the absence of supplementary knowledge, can plunge us into the greatest 
errors and catastrophes. 


* 


Proof of the inadequacy in practise of otherwise sound philosophical 
insights is to be found in some of Mackiewicz’s arguments in defence of the 
lesser evil. The following sentence sounds temptingly plausible: 

‘Our world has been created in a peculiar fashion in that it represents an 
infinite succession of separate ranks or gradations. As one climbs the stairs 
step by step, a problem has to be solved and an aim to be followed in 
accordance with the hierarchy of things.’ 

The difficulty in the practical application of a plausible statement 
immediately begins with the fact that one must first be clear about the 
nature of the ranks and gradations before one can operate reliably with 
them. If our world has been ‘created’, it was in any case not done in one 
day, but in an infinite series of days. It follows from this that the hierarchy 
of things is a succession, so that the gradations grow out of historical 
development and are only of relative significance. Thus far this is not so 


* America plays an exceptional role, and also for historical reasons: it is not part 
of European development but at bottom is only its horrible ‘epilogue’ which repeats 
the European development in condensed form and will produce a super fascism of 
a special brand. 
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much ‘peculiar’ as quite natural, but peculiarly enough, just as much chaos 
as order prevails in the apparently so harmoniously arranged gradations. 

Nature, the individual man and human society (unequal in origin, spread 
over the earth unevenly, intermingled or combined, divided by much and 
united by much) can by no means solve their problems always in the ideal 
sequence ‘step by step’. On the contrary, in order to reach the next step, they 
are compelled only too frequently to jump, to zig-zag, to retreat, to halt, to 
search for a different direction, etc., and moreover almost without excep- 
tions, they must first ‘create’ for themselves ‘the next step’. Nature and a 
society dominated by competition have no ‘foresight’. The best illustration 
of their development ‘step by step’ is that of a mountaineer who aims at 
reaching an unfamiliar peak and who discovers after a long ascent, that he 
has again to climb all the way down, and even then has to dig for himself 
step after step in the mountain face, in order to reach the next peak. Because 
all gradations are only of an historical and relative nature, they inevitably 
intermingle and with place, time, and newly created conditions, change their 
position. In this way low ranks become of top importance and the high ones 
require now only low or medium consideration, higher forms disappear and 
lower ones become again significant; existing authorities turn out to be 
idols; primitive forms of society suddenly appear more sensible than the 
highly developed madness of capitalism, etc. The ‘peculiarity’ of this 
development ‘step by step’ makes it sometimes necessary first to tackle a 
‘higher’ problem and only then a ‘lower’ one, and it is by no means always 
true that even a correctly recognized greater evil has to be eliminated first. 
Blood poisoning may, in the beginning, compared to an advanced stomach 
cancer, be the lesser evil, but if it remains unattended it develops in the 
speediest way: into the greater evil and kills the patient more quickly than 
cancer which is ‘in itself? more dangerous. 

Mackiewicz’s ‘simplified’ handling of the hierarchy of things and solving 
of problems is the more surprising as, in addition to the correct description 
of the American ‘inner essence’, he betrays good philosophical training and 
brings forward the following and ‘in itself’ excellent argument in support of 
his illogical choice of the lesser evil: 

‘In order to discover the reasons for this, it is first necessary to attain 
clarity about the fact that humanity does not know absolute values and will 
never know them. The values we have to deal with are exclusively 
comparative.’ 

Therewith is the relativity in the hierarchy of gradations or values 
emphatically recognized and the whole art, now as before, consists in a 
correct comparison of values, that is, in ascertaining by means of scrupu- 
lously exact expert knowledge their specific importance. If now, in spite of 
his open eyes, someone is so deluded by the lesser evil that he puts himself, 
defenceless, at the disposal of the all-powerful gangster in the background, 
and wants first to kill off the gangster’s commissioned policeman (instead of 
seeking a way to knock out both and not make the big chief still more 
powerful) — then we can, after having dealt with the theoretical issues, 
pass over to practice and put his position to the test. Above we had said: 

‘Every day lost in combatting the greater evil allows the lesser evil to 
grow and hurls us back to the greater evil.’ 

Mackiewicz, however, in order to work us up against the greater evil, 
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declares: ‘The essential difference does not lie in the slave existence but in 
what is generally called “free everyday life”. Only one who has been like 
myself a “Soviet citizen”, . . . will fully appreciate these pages in which I 
am allowed freely to utter whatever I think about America as well. It is 


immediately when I criticize America that I realize the great gulf existing 
between the Soviets and America.’ 


Although, obviously, the difference consists in the slave existence and 
this forms the basis of the ‘free everyday life’, the political difference 
amounts in fact to freedom of opinion or democracy. As Mackiewicz is 
exclusively preoccupied with political evils, does not at all examine the roots 
of the evil and the grounds for their permanent growth’ and simply orders 


7 He only once comes anywhere near a glimpse when he says: ‘It is definitely 
abominable that potatoes and other products are destroyed on a large scale in 
America instead of being distributed to the poor. However this is not to be 
compared with the existence of millions of white slaves in Russia under conditions 
never known to the black slaves of America even during the darkest hours of the 
official slave trade.’ This is a further example of that tempting formal logic which 
always refuses to plumb the depth and is satisfied with simplified classifications, 
Mackiewicz will probably be infernally surprised by our answer: Despite the 
difference between destruction of products and slavery it is to-day (that is, with 
the world domination of the capitalist system to which Russia would also be 
subjected even if, instead of the counter-revolutionary Stalinist gang, the ten 
thousands of murdered ‘Bolsheviks’ would be in power) the destruction of products 
which is the more dangerous symptom. The reason for this is that slavery results 
directly from the destruction of products and means of production and cannot be 
overcome at all without rooting out ‘the madness of destruction, The basic 
difference between Russia and America is the historical difference between a back- 
ward and (in the capitalist sense) a highly developed country. It is the difference 
between poverty and wealth, and poverty is the mother of tyranny. Marshall Plans 
are devised and a murderous outcry is raised about a ridiculously few billions of 
dollars, but they paid 7 billion dollars of tax money for 7 billion dollars worth 
of consumption goods which they have on hand and which they cannot utilize, 
These consumption goods (not to mention the fantastic possibilities were the 
restrictions of production removed) could be used to ‘liberate’ with immediate 
effect all the Koreas of the world and the whole of Russia’s satellite empire (and 
that with the quite ‘unrevolutionary’ rejoicing of the population), even if they 
would only pump them into Western Europe. The present ardently fostered official 
and unofficial trade during the ‘cold war’ with the enemy who ostensibly has to be 
‘weakened’, would automatically come to a standstill and would compel Mr, Stalin 
to come to terms with the most powerful weapon in existence: the conditions of 
wealth, produced and used rationally. But exactly here lies the insane obstacle of 
the entire capitalist system with its progressing barbarism. The satisfaction of needs 
or the unlimited use of products would result in capitalist ‘collapse of prices’, 
unemployment and crisis, but none the less the wealth exists, and now as before 
conditions are at hand for its reproduction in an ever-extending measure. The 
elimination of a competitor by a monopolist or the conquest of one country by 
another under no circumstances leads to an increase of production for all, it leads 
rather, the more the number of competitors decreases and state monopoly arises, to 
restriction of production with guaranteed prices. The effects of the process, even if 
one is ignorant of economics, are patent. The richest country with the mightiest 
monopolies becomes impoverished and must resort to barbarism, for every 
slackening of the grip leads to a fall in prices and encourages the accumulation of 
wealth that undermines monopoly. Therefore the ultima ratio of competition is 
war which places the competitor, economically not to be subdued, by force under 
the sway of the most powerful group, and aims to prevent every revival of competi- 
tion in our imperialist era, not so much by ‘treaties’ but more and more by the 
destruction of areas of production and of the whole past of the countries in 
question. What is here involved is the ‘inner limit’ of capitalism to which we 
shall return on another occasion, It remains to be mentioned emphatically and 
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the quack remedy of a radical police cure, the effect of his patent medicines 
can best be tested in the political field. The first result of his warmongering, 
which is not over-burdened with factual knowledge, is a crude and illogical 
offence against his democratic principles. He had proclaimed: 

‘No man should be compelled to sacrifice himself for another, to fight for 
him or to give his life. Nobody should be forbidden the right to express and 
disseminate his personal opinions and the opinion urging war against the 
Soviets is included in this freedom of opinion, as well as the sweetly dis- 
honest lamentations about the oppression of man.’ 

With that higher form of logic which knows how to ward off the danger 
of the lesser evil, Mackiewicz would have realized immediately that with his 
warmongering he is bound to find himself in crass contradiction to his 
principles, unless he, at the same time comes out against conscription and 
opposes it energetically. At this moment many American youths are forced 
into military service, re-introduced under the salutary democratic influence 
of the Korean ‘war of liberation’, and to do what they would react to with a 
defiant curse were ‘democracy’ to permit them this ‘freedom of expression’. 
By this alone is revealed the degree to which bourgeois democracy is a 
dictatorship, even the dictatorship of a negligible minority. It is a disguised 
form of dictatorship, a ‘mild’ and under certain conditions (when the 
bourgeoisie still requires political elbow room for its own development) a 
particularly favourable form of minority dictatorship, but a dictatorship it 
is, not less murderous than the ‘open’ one, and as soon as the minority finds 
itself in some serious predicament, it immediately bares its fangs. 

To cut the matter short. Let Mackiewicz go forth and make amends for 
his share of the guilt which, by his participation in warmongering, he has 
brought upon himself, and in consequence of which people are now com- 
pelled to forfeit their lives. Let him go forth and demand that the American 
Government begin their ‘noble’ war for the liberation of other peoples with 
freedom in their own house, and that they wage it only with volunteers. 
Provided Mackiewicz remains true to himself (and we do not believe him to 
be a Roosevelt who to-day proclaims freedom, and behind our backs barters 
away half the world to his business partner Stalin) he will weep bitter tears 
when he recognizes how precious little he is ‘allowed to utter’ when it comes 
to serious matters of what he ‘thinks about America’. The splendid lesser 
evil with the even more splendid democratic freedom of opinion will have 
unobtrusively turned itself into what is so repulsive to Mackiewicz in the 
‘free everyday life’ of Russia — the open dictatorship with its brutal 
injunction ‘Swallow it whole or die’. If Mackiewicz is consequent and 
conducts a serious campaign (in America) in speech and in writing, to force 
a plebiscite on the question of the exclusively voluntary service in the war 
of liberation (proceeds, that is, democratically within the democracy), very 





clearly that while Mackiewicz is excited about the white slaves of Russia, he forgets 
the countless coloured slaves of the European colonial powers and of America. But 
white slavery is indissolubly beund up with coloured slavery and is ‘its historically 
just? complement. Or does Mackiewicz perhaps intend to introduce a difference 
(say a ‘gradation’) between white and black slavery? If this is the case we must 
make it indubitably clear: Let the white races go to the devil rather than those 
coloured races who for centuries have suffered for the white man and yet still 


did not bring about the madness ef — barbarism on the basis of unlimited 
preduction capacity. 
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soon the hour of American freedom will strike for him behind prison bars 
or in the lunatic asylum. Prison or lunatic asylum — nobody knows which 
is worse. But whilst Mackiewicz can ponder, in the one or the other, about 
the ‘difference’, the American Senator Taft informs him of the way in which 
the lesser evil will develop with the help of the ardently advocated ‘war of 
liberation’. To go into details of the development since ‘Korea’ is really 
superfluous if in a U.P. report (Washington, July 23) one reads: 

‘Sen. Taft (Republican — Ohio) to-day said the U.S. will be a “semi- 
military” nation for the next ten or fifteen years and will have to spend 
$50 billion to $60 billion annually to meet the threat of Communist aggres- 
sion. 

Forecasting a radical change in American life, Taft said the country is 
moving into a new “normal” condition in which 20 per cent. of all produc- 
tion will be devoted to “sustaining partial mobilization”. 

He urged immediate tax increases and a new excess profits tax [the 
invariable fig leaf: E.Z.] to put the programme on a pay-as-you-go basis. 

“To-day we are moving into something different”, he said, “a semi- 
military status which we must accept as permanent, for we don’t know when 
the Russians are going to strike, now or in 1952, when people have been 
predicting, or in 1962.” 

Taft agreed with President Truman on the need for credit controls as 
well as restrictions on strategic materials. But he said Truman sought 
controls “so sweeping he could tell every farmer how to run his farm and 
regulate every part of our economic life”. 

“Corporations, individuals, every one should be taxed more to meet this 
threat to our country”, he said. “I think if excessive purchasing power is 
drained off this way we do not need to go to all-out controls at this time.”’ 

Thus the incorrectly diagnosed lesser evil exposes itself as universal and 
immediate danger for humanity and leads us ‘step by step’ into a ruin, the 
way to which is prepared by totally blinded ‘progressiveness’. On the one 
hand cheap phrases about freedom and the common good, on the other 
‘controls’ and the ‘draining off of excessive purchasing power’ (that is, 
restriction of consumption and of production of consumption goods) — 
this is the ‘inner essence’ of capitalist economy, leading itself ad absurdum, 
and of bourgeois formal democracy.” 

Possibly Mackiewicz will now understand a little better why we tried 
unceasingly to develop and make clear that the entire capitalist system lives 
only through artificial measures, that the war industry has become the pivot 
of economy, and that (confirmed by Mr. Taft) war will become the ‘normal’ 
state of affairs in the life of peoples, or rather, that the peoples already live 
in this state of war. It is a matter of course for the representatives of this 
system imperturbably to plan the expenditure of 50 to 60 billion dollars 
(more than the yearly budget up till now of the American Government) 
for a so-called ‘partial mobilization’. Would it not now be opportune to 


* About the lack of content of bourgeois ‘equality before the law’, nobody 
expressed himself so sarcastically as Anatole France who is practically unknown to 
the younger generation: “The Law in its majestic grandeur equally prohibits poor 
and rich from sleeping under bridges, from stealing bread . . .” etc. It is also this 
law which prohibits the poor and the rich from developing ‘excessive purchasing 
power. 
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reflect again about the lesser evil and for once to recognize it correctly? 
Nothing is more difficult for the ideologists to understand than the simple 
and direct matters that stare them in the face. We have, for instance, the 
‘abominable’ destruction and rotting of consumers’ goods. It is not limited 
to America alone, but America alone intends spending in addition 50 to 60 
billion dollars yearly,” which could be turned into further consumption 
goods, in the same matter-of-fact way that the good-natured Mr. Taft 
prescribes for the country of ‘liberty’ the ‘permanent semi-military status’. 
Mackiewicz has asked us: ‘How would it be . . . ?’ 

By the shaven beard of the Prophet: Yes, how would it be if we could 
discover a lesser evil which is no lesser evil at all but an unlimited blessing? 
How would it be, if, for the sake of the whole of humanity, we carried on 
profoundly serious ‘warmongering’ for a truly happy war of liberation, and 
pooled all our energies to fight for the proposition that we ‘shell’ North- and 
South Korea, China, the Russian satellite States and’ even Moscow with 
bread, egg-powder, cotton, tobacco, potatoes, tinned meat, dried milk, 
butter, peanuts, beans, etc., etc., etc.? This glorious and absolutely 
irresistible war would ‘not only be fantastically cheap and fantastically easy 
to conduct but that it would also have the following effect we will guarantee 
by staking our necks without hesitation: the repulsive monster in the 
Kremlin would be its first victim — with its unleashing he would, in deadly 
horror, choke on the vodka in his bloody maw. 

This then would be the end of the ‘great business partnership’ and the 
effective ‘cutting of the ties which hold the rulers together’, which we 
naturally are as much interested in as Mackiewicz, but which cannot be 
achieved without destroying the common basis. It is solely and only the 
responsibility of those who make ‘public opinion’ whether the ‘happy war’ 
for the fight against crime (and not the rival gangsters) will be launched, or 
whether the crime, in whatever guise, shall ruin us once and for all. There 
will be an enormous democratic majority available for our proposal, and even 
the conscious criminals will agree to it (in the last instance we are. all 
‘prisoners of the system’), once the ideologists and all those possessed of 
understanding decide to explain the situation frankly to the multitudes. 

* 4 * 

A final difficulty worth dealing with is Mackiewicz’s confusion of 
Stalinism with Bolshevism. It is immaterial how ‘in itself’ one estimates 
Bolshevism as an historical and political tendency and whether one responds 
to it with hatred and enmity, but to equate it with Stalinism is ‘impossible’. 
The fact that Stalinism employs certain Marxist phrases, refers to Lenin 
(horribly falsified), and it ‘therefore can be deduced’ that a definite con- 
nection between Marx-Lenin and Stalin exists (a discovery which the 
American Dwight Macdonald, editor of the magazine Politics, since 


* But with this the madness is far from satisfied. Last winter our American friends 
wrote a leaflet on the scandal of unused ‘food surpluses’. (We publish this leaflet in 
this issue and recommend it to the special attention of our readers.—Eds.) Con- 
fronted with this curse of capitalist wealth the American Government naturally 
remained helpless, and now again C. V. R. Thompson reports from New York: 
‘Who was worrying about a food shortage? The potato crop is so good that the 
Government will pay New Jersey farmers if they destroy 40 per cent.’ (Daily 
Express, London, 16th August, 1950). 
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ingloriously deceased, also considers ‘revealing’) — this explains, theoretic- 
ally as well as politically, as much with regard to the reality as the sorry 
fact that there is a connection between feudalism and bourgeois society, 
and that there is even between men and stove-pipes something ‘identical’ 
(think only of iron). If Stalin desires that he alone be worshipped, a wise- 
acre might ‘deduce’: He acts according to the commandment in the Bible 
(“Thou shalt have none other gods before me’) and is a good Christian (and 
the devil take the rest). 

How mischievous is Mackiewicz’s use of the word ‘Soviets’! The ‘inner 
essence’ of that thing consists precisely in the fact that Soviets and the 
Stalinist Terror-machine mutually exclude one another entirely: the 
existence of Soviets would mean widely developed political democracy, 
national self-determination, and many things besides. Were Mackiewicz to 
assert that from the inception the ‘Soviets’ were the police terror, it would 
not be possible to ‘deduce’ that the Soviet State and Stalinism are identical, 
for the only ‘right deduction’ would then be that the Soviets are an 
historical legend — that they never existed. 

Possibly Mackiewicz has through his own experience convinced himself 
as to how matters stand with the ‘Soviets’, As he could nowhere have 
discovered them (unless he contends that Hitler’s ‘Labour Front’ were 
‘free’ Trade Unions, and Stalin’s plebiscites are ‘ideal’ elections) he firstly 
commits an offence against reality and secondly perpetrates a piece of 
nonsense by regaling us with the ‘utterly illogical’ expression ‘Soviet State’. 
It is solely because it is not possible to discover in Russia a trace of Soviet, 
and because Bolshevism ‘in its inner essence’ has been smoked out ruth- 
lessly, that the imaginary Bolshevism of Mackiewicz can be assessed, as he 
correctly does, as being worse than German fascism. 

If simplifying classifications involves the risk of becoming ‘silliness’, how 
much greater the risk in using wrong classifications? In our present concrete 
case, obviously that we would deceive ourselves about the ‘inner essence’ of 
the evils investigated and, with ‘an air of authority’, would mislead the 
public. It is surely only a carefully guarded open secret that statesmen quite 
‘honestly’ desire the continuing existence of the ‘Soviet State’ just because 
this mysterious Soviet State is non-existent. From this alone can be under- 
stood what Mackiewicz recognizes and exposes but what, plagued by the 
lesser evil, he does not want to admit: namely the deep ‘inner-essence’ which 
exists irrespective of historical and political differences or the ‘labels’ in 
use. This degree of inconsequence, with the resulting deception and mis- 
guidance of the public, is bound to become the more disastrous the more 
Stalinism is but the huge cancerous growth in the body of self-poisoning 
bourgeois society. The Stalinist cancerous growth cannot be removed unless 
an operation is performed on the very body of this society and provided the 
incision goes deep enough. The partial operation on German fascism 
recommended by the ‘progressives’, a miserable and cunning piece of 
quackery, ended in the fiasco it deserved: the growth spread visibly, 
forcibly increased by America. And the cancer-poison is bound to spread 
into all tissues and organs and will result in certain death if now, on the 
advice of the in each and every respect bankrupt progressives, a second 
partial operation is performed on ‘Bolshevism’. This is our opinion, founded 
on historical facts, comparative research, careful observation and long 
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experience. In spite of this (theoretically this must be admitted) we can 
still err, and indeed are not concerned with being right at all costs. Every- 
one able to help us better our recognition of the ‘inner essence’ of things is 
warmly welcomed. It is Mackiewicz’s downright duty to explain why he 
simply overlooks our arguments, and like Shylock insists on his ‘Bolshevik’ 
bond; moreover, we hope he will sum up the results of the discussion, and 
take the floor again. 

, The rules are determined — unimpaired freedom to reply until all 
arguments are exhausted. Where we have to accede it shall be put on record 
with the greatest exactitude in the interests of firm knowledge, an accounting 
will be made and our future behaviour shall be strictly guided by it. So far 
we have not had the slightest cause to expect behaviour other than this from 
Mackiewicz, able as he is to present his opinions with courage, sharpness, 
clarity, decency and honesty. In all discussions there are those who are 
sincerely interested (amongst them ‘opponents’ towards whom one imme- 
diately feels friendly because of a certain mental attitude) and there are 
commercially-minded busy-bodies, mere windbags, patent scoundrels, etc. 
For good democratic reasons, everyone has to be treated according to his 
merits, otherwise the dubious elements, burdened by resentment, imagine 
that they can, unrecognized, fish in troubled waters. In the struggle for 
truth, sharpness is not only a ‘necessary’ but also a sublime evil. Truth can 
only be laid bare with the sharpest instruments — wounds incurred during 
the fight are scars of honour to be borne with pride, and are indications of 
vigorous health. ; 

Should a discussion, in spite of the decent rules, end in definite enmity, 
and an accounting be refused, another elementary rule asserts itself whereby 
all observers can form their judgement: Silence on the part of one or the 
other must be regarded as an admission of defeat. 

In order to formulate our difference of opinion on the question of 
‘Bolshevism’ also in the sharpest way and thereby to expose it to all 
possibilities of attack we conclude: 

The Stalinist super-fascism is not identical with Bolshevism. Instead it is 
the organic end-product of capitalist society which Bolshevism was not able 
to overcome and which found in Stalin the appropriate tool to disclose its 
last consequence: Naked slavery and barbarism. 


LATEST DETAILS 


1. No ‘Preventive War' 


‘Dr. Phillip Jessup, one of the most important advisers of Mr. Dean 
Acheson, the Secretary of State, gave a radio interview to-day to attack the 
idea of a “preventive war” and to repudiate a speech delivered by Mr. 
Francis Matthews, the Navy Secretary, who said that the United States 
should be prepared, if necessary, to start a war to “compel co-operation for 
peace”. Dr. Jessup said that if this happened and the United States was to 
defeat Russia with the atomic bomb the result would be to create “many 
new and terribly difficult problems” in the world... . 
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“Even if such action were to be successful in knocking out the Soviet 
Union it would leave occupation [!] and reconstruction problems of such 
complexity as to make our present post-war problems look like child’s play. 
And we would have sacrificed the respect and support of other nations.”’ 
(Manchester Guardian, 28th August, 1950.) . 


In ordinary language this confirms the view on which we have insisted 
for years — that Russia cannot simply be ‘knocked out’, because that 
would create the problem of who is going to police the world, which Mr. 
Jessup calls euphemistically the problem of ‘occupation’. America is not yet 
‘prepared’ for that and is even less prepared to tell us why there must be 
under all circumstances ‘occupation’ after the people have been ‘liberated’ 
from the tyranny they hate. If America would try to ‘take over’ Mr. Stalin’s 
function at the present time, the ‘respect’ and ‘support’ of the nations now 
handled directly by uncle Sam would be ‘sacrificed’ once and for all. 


2. Concentration camps in America 


Josef Mackiewicz has rightly attacked Mr. David Rousset for his incon- 
sequent campaign against Russian concentration camps. Now there is ‘good’ 
news for Mr. Rousset, the International Rescue and Relief Committee, and 
all the other American supporters of Mr. Rousset’s campaign to ‘save those 
persecuted’ by — Stalin. C. V. R. Thompson writes to the Daily Express 
in London (4th September, 1950): 


‘Senator Harley Kilgore, who usually does what President Truman asks 
him to do’ [he is a darling, isn’t he?], ‘suggested to-day that all communists 
should be rounded up and put in concentration camps. He promised to put 
his plan to Congress early this week.’ 

Are Mr. Rousset and his freedom loving followers ‘prepared’ to do some- 
thing about that? And is Mackiewicz not yet convinced that the ‘lesser evil’ 
is a nice chap? 


3. Politics must stop 


‘New York, Monday. — General Eisenhower said to-night that domestic 
political manceuvring must stop while the U.S. is fighting in Korea. “We 
must practise Spartan frugality in all non-essential matters”, he said. 
[Editorial remark: The latest of the latest news is that Mr. Eisenhower, the 
Spartan General, has decided to live on chewing-gum, which is an essential 
matter.] “We cannot tolerate ‘politics as usual’ any more than we can 
tolerate business as usual.” ’ (Daily Express, London, 5th September, 1950.) 


There goes the ‘freedom of opinion’ which, as Josef Mackiewicz thinks, 
distinguishes America so fundamentally from Russia — not to mention the 
freedom of political activities. ‘Politics as usual’ not to be tolerated means 
clearly: Keep your mouth shut or the concentration camp is waiting for 
you. 
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DOCUMENTS OF ‘THE GREAT BUSINESS 
PARTNERSHIP” 


(Instructive to read in connection with ‘War as a Way Out?’) 


The issues of this magazine, hitherto published, already contain a whole 
series of illustrations, references, proofs and comments which characterize 
the attitude of the democracies towards Fascism. Before it became a 
‘dangerous’ competitor, fascism enjoyed a high ‘moral’ reputation among all 
authoritative circles and that community of political interests prevailed 
which Mackiewicz in a felicitous expression has designated as ‘a great 
business partnership’. The following testimony and judgements by 
‘democratic’ authorities (and, as is well-known, the man in the Kremlin, our 
life-giving sun, is a democrat too and the guardian of the most democratic 
constitution in the world to boot) will further illuminate the great business 
partnership. 

Already in 1933 a Brown Book of the Hitler terror existed. Nevertheless, 
James Gerard, former American Ambassador in Germany, found himself 
obliged to write in a review of this book: * 

‘Hitler is doing much for Germany. His unification of the Germans, his 
education of the youth, the creation of a Spartan State imbued with 
patriotism, the restriction of Parliamentary government unsuited to the 
German character, his protection of private property — all these are good 
things.’ (New York Times, 15th October, 1933.) 

This is a brilliant catalogue of ‘good things’ for which the German 
character later had to be loaded with collective guilt and punished — 
precisely because Hitler inflicted so ‘much’ good on it. Thus Lord Rother- 
mere (London Daily Mail) declared in an interview with the French Press 
on 5th November, 1933: 

‘I believe that no opportunity should be neglected of offering the hand of 
friendship to Germany. The present Government is only to be admired.’ 

Let us then bow down in profoundest admiration, as we would at the 
sight of Thomas Mann, and with extended hand admire a government 
admired by the acute Peer because it is ‘only’ to be admired. In the same 
way Lloyd George said (Speech in the Commons on 28th December, 1934): 

‘Germany lies in the heart of Europe.’ [The man knows his geography! ] 
‘If her resistance to Communism breaks down ... Europe will follow. 
Let us not condemn Germany too hastily. We should welcome Germany as 
our friend.’ 

But somehow the people (the so-called unteachable man in the street) 
did not feel particularly happy about the whole affair and were, at least, 
inclined to doubt the unselfishness of their leaders. Besides, the number of 
books and reports of the Nazi atrocities steadily increased. Thus, the British 
Ambassador in Berlin, Sir Neville Henderson, declared, according to a 
report in the New York Times of 3rd June, 1937: 

‘In England too many people have a completely erroneous conception of 
what the National Socialist Government stands for. Otherwise they would 

—" following extracts have had to be translated from the German versions. 
—Eas, 
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place less weight on the Nazi dictatorship and instead attach more signifi- 
cance to the great social experiment which is being made in that country,’ 

You lucky ‘too many people’ — who have the opportunity of getting 
your completely erroneous conceptions replaced by the completely correct 
ones of your few officials sitting on the source of wisdom! Of course, one 
fine day they will damn the ‘great social experiment’ but not because of the 
completely correct conceptions of the ambassador, merely because of the 
failure of the experiment. 

The only advice we can offer is to utilize DINGE DER ZEIT and CONTEM- 
PORARY ISSUES as source material and also to supplement the wise extracts 
offered here from the careers of Roosevelt, Churchill, Stalin, Molotov, etc. 
There is no end to the delicacies. 

On 23rd February, 1937, Labour leader Ellen Wilkinson caused an 
uproar in the British Parliament because she wanted a ‘guarantee’ that 
Goering would not attend the coronation festivities of George VI as the 
representative of Germany. 

On 5th July, 1937, Cardinal Faulhaber, Archbishop of Munich, gave the 
assurance from the pulpit that ‘the end of the conflict between Church and 
State is approaching’ (in the ominous language of our Lilliputian-Faust- 
creator Thomas Mann: God and the Devil negotiate, for transparent pur- 
poses, over a ‘pact’ to sell souls). Faulhaber’s assurance was endorsed by 
Rome. On 14th February, 1937 (fifteenth day after the coronation of Pope 
Pius XI) telegrams in ‘cordial language’ (it is very civil of a high gentleman 
to speak so humanly with the devil himself!) were exchanged between the 
Pontifex Maximus and Herr Adolf Hitler. This immediately evoked the 
hope of improved relations between God and Devil (Vatican and Hitler- 
regime). It was a question of ‘relations’ and again relations — also for the 
brave Pastor Niemdller, who, according to an express announcement, was 
‘politically’ in entire agreement with the Nazis (and who to-day expressly 
declares that we should prepare inwardly to accept Bolshevism — even at 
the cost of freedom — temporarily, should God wish it — if thereby 
German unity would be conserved and terrible bloodshed avoided). 

It would, of course, be grossly unjust to Pope and Church if we failed to 
mention here other pact-hungry powers who often became excited, inciden- 
tally, about ‘insidious ultramontane politics’. To begin with, there is the 
dear old Social Democratic Party, christened by Tucholsky the ‘radish’ 
(red outside, white inside), with its darling bell-wether Otto Wels. Otto 
Wels, a remarkably gifted leader and entirely capable of discovering again 
in the German Reichstag that trees are made of wood, seconded the Hitler 
declaration of foreign policy in the first Hitler Reichstag in the following 
memorable words: 

‘We Social Democrats are in accord with the foreign political demands 
which the Reich Chancellor (Hitler) has just expressed, all the more 
emphatically as we have always defended them in principle. In this con- 
nection may I be permitted the personal remark that I was the first German 
who opposed on an international forum, at the Berne Conference of 3rd 
February, 1919, the falsehood of the guilt of the German people for the 
outbreak of the world war. Nor could any principle of our party prevent us 
nor has it prevented us from defending the just demands of the German 
nation against the other peoples of the world. The Herr Reich’s Chancellor 
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(Hitler) uttered a sentence the day before yesterday to which we subscribe: 
“From the insanity of a theory of eternal victors and vanquished came the 
insanity of reparations and in consequence the catastrophe of world 
economy.” ” 

This unctuously honest offer of capitulation by a gang of unashamed 
parasites (no principle of their party can prevent them from asserting the 
contrary to-morrow!) was the soul of social democratic politics and had 
many precursors. Thus Breitscheid (Reichstag member and ministerial 
candidate) stated on 4th November, 1931, in a speech at Emden: 

‘Social Democracy will welcome a Briining-Hitler Government because 
this will free them from Government policy and the Centre will in any case 
prevent the National Socialists committing the worst stupidities.’ 

With the comprehension of genius, Social Democracy did not consider 
themselves capable ‘in any case’ of preventing the ‘worst’ stupidities of the 
Nazis. They left this to the Centre and were satisfied with a number of 
‘lesser’ stupidities (it was, after all, merely a question of nice ‘stupidities’) 
which the Centre would, know how to allow through. Tarnow, the Trade 
Union Hitler, betrayed the secret of the Social Democratic ‘line’ even more 
clearly in a speech in Berlin-Lichterfelde (25th November, 1931): 

‘If the Nazis had taken power on 14th September, it would have been 
worse than to-day. It would be conceivable that we might allow them in.’ 

Everything is conceivable except the idea that the Social Democrats did 
not ‘allow in’ the Nazis. The Social Democracy is like the straightforward 
obliging girl who can’t say no and ‘allows in’ everyone she meets. The more 
the better — we read in Vorwarts (my typewriter buckles in pain) of 3rd 
December, 1931, that: 

‘Were there any certainty that the National Socialists, once in power, 
would observe the rules of democracy, we would all be prepared to allow 
them to assume government to-day rather than to-morrow.’ As could be 
foreseen, the Government did ‘allow in’ the Nazis and then stud-bull Wels 
attempted to be ‘allowed in’ by the Nazis but they already had too many 
applications and gave Social Democracy all the ‘securities’ they wanted. Let 
us leave the radishes and render unto Stalin what is his as well. The 
prophetic effusions of Stalinism at the time of the alliance with Hitler are 
of exceptional quality and genius. The dry nonentity Molotov had no less 
mastery of the situation than Vorwdarts in his speech of 31st August, 1939: 

‘The field for possible military conflicts in Europe has been narrowed 
down by the Soviet-German non-aggression pact. Even if we fail to avoid 
military conflicts in Europe, these military actions will now be limited in 
extent.’ 

Extremely limited now by the smashing proof that the stupidity of a 
Stalinist is even more unlimited than that of other statesmen, Molotov 
prepares for another blow: 


on- ‘We were always of the opinion that a strong Germany is the necessary 
nan @ precondition for a lasting peace in Europe. It would be ridiculous to believe 
3rd Bi that Germany could “simply be put out of action” and written off.’ (Con- 
< ference of Supreme Soviet, 31st October, 1939.) 

t us 


The most difficult problem is to ‘put out of action’ the statesmen and 
‘popular leaders’ who are unswervingly devoted to the service of demagogic 
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nonsense. Nicole (the Swiss Pollitt) presented himself as a genuine ‘popular 
leader’ in Travail (26th August, 1939): 

‘Soviet diplomacy has with one blow cleared the atmosphere and driven 
war back. But Hitler is still in power, we will be told. It is possible that he 
is still in power; but it can be said without fear of contradiction that the 
spirit in which he ruled Germany and which he expounded in “Mein 
Kampf” is dead. Germany has broken with the capitalist system in many 
sectors. In Germany the working class is beginning to breathe freely again 
and is preparing to celebrate the liberation of Thalman from the Nazi 
prisons.’ 

The ‘spirit’ in which this was written and which had both ‘cleared’ the 
atmosphere and ‘driven back’ the war — this spirit is simply immortal 
and has been ‘expounded’ by Nicole on several other occasions. It is 
‘possible’ that a Stalinist has still noticed nothing when he learns from 
Nicole the liberator of Thalman: 

‘In a few days the war temperature in Germany fell several degrees under 
the influence of the German-Russian pact.’ (lst September, 1939.) 

In a few days it rose a hundred degrees and Nicole made the oracular 
pronouncement: 

‘Rudolf Hess has stated that the German people prefer the Soviet regime 
to submission to British or French capitalism. — We draw attention to the 
fact that there is hard work going on among the Nazi troops to educate 
them in the sense of Rudolf Hess’ arguments.’ (28th September, 1939.) 

And, in conclusion, social revolution marches on and sets new aims in 
the Stalinist campaign of stupefaction: 

‘Gradually one learns to recognize that Germany is moving towards an 
economic and social system on the basis of Socialism (but a virile and 
energetic Socialism). So our diehards are demanding the continuation of 
war against a country which is in the midst of a complete social transforma- 
tion, indeed we can add: in a complete revolution.’ (10th October, 1939.) 

Is there anyone who will claim that our statesmen and ‘popular leaders’ 
and journalists are not all cast from the same mould? 


A Modern Nero 


Washington, 22nd November — Field Marshal Viscount Montgomery 
declared to-day that ‘if anybody commits an act of aggression against the 
nations of western Europe from any direction, we will have a real good 
party and kill a lot of people’. 

New York Herald Tribune, 23rd November, 1949. 





Contributions to ‘THE GREAT UTOPIA’ 


I. Ray Jackson and Nathan Davidson 


Admitting both the freshness and brilliance of the submitted organiza- 
tional plan, the writers of this find a number of contradictions, ambiguities 
and inadequacies contained therein. Since among these latter are conceptions 
basic to the entire proposal, it behoves us to discuss, polemicize against, 
but, in greatest measure, to ask for clarification of several points. 

A question which is fundamental for all who have considered the problem 
of political organization thoughtfully is that of the means of retention, 
organization and direction of a higher form of society by a specific party. 
That is, it is not enough for the party to direct its theoretical considerations 
simply to the problem of the deposition of the present bourgeois state forms 
and the method for the assumption by the new democratic movement of the 
direction of society. 

There is another issue which is at least as weighty (and flowing from the 
sufficiency of its solution) first makes possible the existence of an organiza- 
tion able to struggle successfully against and dissolve bourgeois conditions. 
We mean the issue of how a party can be built which will be competent 
enough to lead the future society . . . that is, a movement which is com- 
posed of elements intellectually capable of giving direction to the complex 
activities of modern civilization. If it is to succeed, in any measure, it must 
not be put in the position where it is at the mercy of bourgeois specialists 
but must itself contain and train people who are more able in all fields than 
the bourgeoisie. 

It seems to us that the consideration given to this problem in “The Great 
Utopia’ bears hardly any relation to its real importance. 

In one place the author says: “The so-called masses or broad layers of the 
people alter their behaviour in relation to existing conditions only when 
incisive material changes occur and the utmost pressure demands their 
adaptation to the new situation. The movement of the masses is elementary 
and centres exclusively round the next possible step. 

This is certainly true but what of the conclusion drawn from this? ‘. . . 
the organizational life of the party is marked always by simplicity and 
clarity, always thousands of unprepared people can enter and direct it, 
always it remains transparent and controllable by all. 

If the membership of the organization eventually is composed of people 
who are interested ‘exclusively . . . in the next possible step’, how is the 
movement to fulfil its function as vanguard of and theoretician for the 
masses? If ‘thousands of unprepared people can enter and direct it’ what 
possible guarantee can it (the organization) have of ideological continuity 
or, more plainly, what is to prevent the organization from being ‘stolen’ right 
from under the democratic noses of its leadership? If people who are 
interested ‘exclusively . . . in the next possible step’ assume control of the 
organization, will not the whole movement (which is therefore almost 
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indistinguishable from the masses) be at the mercy of the bourgeois 
specialists (as the masses are, at present) who are a few steps ahead of the 
next possible step? Recognizing that the mechanism provided for the 
organization in “The Great Utopia’ has a salutory effect on bureaucracy 
(which is another extremely important problem facing all principled group- 
ings), and admitting, furthermore, that we can provide no substitute blue- 
print for the construction of an organization which is inherently free of 
bureaucratic tendencies at the same time that it functions as a genuine 
theoretical vanguard of the masses, we nevertheless feel that the author of 
this article has, for his part, also failed to provide the blueprint. 

‘The Great Utopia’, as has already been noted, concerns itself primarily 
with the construction of a party freed from bureaucracy. We believe the 
author to have been essentially correct in his analysis of the reasons for and 
the best therapy of the bureaucratic disease. However, we question whether 
he has fairly presented the social relations which must exist even in the 
proposed organization. The article reads: “The only thing at all in the 
party which still has any “commodity tinge” about it is connected with its 
literary activity ...’ — a magazine is to be sold. A little further on we 
read ‘, . . the literary contributions must be firstly, plain “contributions” 
in the literal sense of the word and should “yield” neither fees nor royalties 
nor anything else for the authors’. However, a large party and a popular 
Press will require paid editors, organizers and speakers. Will not such a 
relation be ‘commodity tinged’? With guarantees such as recall and election 
to all positions, a bureaucracy need not be feared, but certainly when a man 
is paid for his services, his services have a commodity characteristic. 

The author says, in several places, that the old Marxist concept of 
‘dictatorship of the Proletariat’ is no longer valid; that the low productive 
level which previously made necessary the conception of a transitional period 
in which socialism raised both the quantity and quality of production has 
been passed, and hence the utilization of present production is quite enough 
for the transformation of society. On the other hand, the author remarks 
about the transformation ‘we cannot predict a peaceful development. One 
must calculate on and be clear about the fact that the majority will be placed 
in a position by the minority where they will have to compel the execution 
of their decisions and measures. . . .’ Thus, we have the possibility that 
there may be a political necessity for dictatorship before the new economic 
relations can be constituted. 

There is, of course, a vast difference between a dictatorship of a class (i.e. 
proletariat) and a dictatorship of a majority (the historical reasons for the 
latter form being the combined development which has led to a coalescence 
of interest and activity among different strata and nations — farmers, 
workers, middle class, consumer’s goods industries, colonies and industrial 
nations). However, the dictatorial form remains and so does the problem of 
democratic guarantees against its continuance. 

This, of course, raises a whole sea of problems with which “The Great 
Utopia’ does not come to grips, centring primarily around the question of 
whether a majority has a right to act undemocratically toward a minority 
under any circumstances. What, for example, can be said of a white group 
which after democratic votes, etc., decides to exclude Negroes from member- 
ship — thereby even depriving them of the right to conduct an internal 
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struggle for future recognition. The author dismisses constitutions, charters, 
etc., as being instruments which tend to retard the democratic wishes of 
people . .. and he is historically correct, but then what is to prevent the 
democracy from itself subverting democracy? 





April 17, 1950. 


II. Dan Cafferey 







The problem of our time is not one of scarcity, either of resources or 
brains. It is one rather of the application of the methods of science to the 
reallocation of the goods and services necessary to satisfy human needs and 
interests. This the article says, and it cannot be said too often. How a 


: democratic movement with this aim as its programme is to function then 
2 becomes the problem which the author of ‘The Great Utopia’ is concerned 
8 with. 

e With the specific goals suggested I am therefore in general agreement, 
F and would be ready to go ahead with their implementation. I would however 
S like to strip off a lot of the extra baggage which he is carrying — an 
ir excess load which I believe to be a hindrance to the development of any 
a such movement. And because so many of those dedicated to this ideal seem 
n to be encumbered by the same load, I will try to indicate the burdensome 
in material on almost every occasion that it is hauled into view. 

On the very first page I would question the value of the invective remarks 
of beginning with ‘that caricature which demagogic falsifiers incessantly suck 
ve out of their thumbs and abysmal ignorance assiduously diffuses’. Then on 
od the following page I would take similar exception to the footnotes with their 
as emotional rhetoric directed at ‘Stalin and his gang, and many bourgeois 
gh demagogues (this includes the Social Democrats)’. This feeling-tone proves 
rks nothing to people who have not had the experiences that produce it. And 
ne since the objective is to appeal to a wider circle than the initiated and/or 
ced disillusioned of yesterday’s left wing, it seems logical that no claim or opinion 
jon should be expressed which is not backed up by the case stated as objectively 
hat as possible. Invective and rhetoric are the tools of the very demagogy that 
mic is being denounced; they should not appear in an article dedicated to the 

formation of a democratic movement, nor in the magazine of a group with 
(i.e. J§ such an aim. 
the The second page also contains the blanket statement, ‘Russia has not the 
nice slightest connection with Socialism or “Communism”, whether in the 
ers, 


national or international, ideological or material sense’. This judgement is, 
to say the least, a bit pretentious, as it reduces a problem as complex as any 
that exists in the field of human relations to the all-or-none category. Russia, 
it is stated, has none of this Socialism or ‘Communism’, just as on the 
previous page the Stalinists were accused of having none of the ‘Real 
Marxism’. Even initiates of the author’s ideas of Socialism, Communism, 
and Marxism might balk at swallowing these terms whole and unexplained. 
To one reading them in cold print for the first time they appear too general 
to mean anything, and my tendency is to pass them by as the empty 
gobbledygook of the professional left-wing. 
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Likewise the dusting off of Britain’s claim to being a Socialist country in 
the space of a few lines again only carries weight with those already con- 
vinced that they know what ‘True Socialism’ is; and what makes it such 
that neither the Stalinists nor the British Labourites have any of it. And 
the claim that Russian barbarism is the final outcome of capitalist develop- 
ment, again without proof or analysis, can only touch off a responsive chord 
in the hearts of those already wedded to that opinion; it carries no conviction 
to those who ask for the evidence behind any statement made. 

We read a bit further, and then come upon a version of history as a chain 
of betrayals. The Second International; the Third International; each 
betrayed the workers’ movement. On what standard, by what principles of 
historical judgement this verdict is being made, is again nowhere stated. 
Then comes the writing off of the classical workers’ movement, and the 
claim is made that ‘the conception that the organized workers would over- 
come the capitalist system is at least historically obsolete’, again without any 
historical or theoretical evidence to back it up. Yet on a previous page the 
author spoke in the name of Real Marxism, of which this tenet was assuredly 
a part, and one not negatable by the use of the words ‘never’ and ‘obsolete’. 

There is also a glibness in solving problems that is hardly fitting to one 
concerned with humanity not en masse solely, but as made up of many 
individuals, each with his own personal problems exemplifying in the 
microcosm some of the effects of the overall social problems we are involved 
in. For example, the task of overcoming the crisis of supplying the material 
base of humanity is to be handled by a ‘mere measure of administration’, 
while the problems of how to eat, dwell, and live in security are tossed off as 
‘disconsolate and trivial tasks’. 

Continuing with our critique, on page 8 we come upon some numerical 
quotes, but no sources are given to back them up. Even with such references 
there is a danger that Mark Twain’s ‘Lies, damned lies, and statistics’ 
comment will be relevant; without them the reader has no check at all. It 
would therefore be advisable to back all statistical claims with the sources 
from which they are derived. And this should also govern the use of such 
quantified terms as ‘all’, ‘none’, ‘most’, ‘some’, etc. 

In the subsequent sections of the article, we however come upon the real 
meat of the author’s point of view. After taking a random shot or two at 
Roosevelt, he whales into the real villains of the piece — the Labour 
Bureaucrats. They are the béte noire blamed for our modern misery, and 
are of course deceiving the workers. I believe, however, that this is an 
attitude that a democratic movement will have to forego if it is to get any- 
where. It will have to take risks with people’ acting in groups; it will have 
to give up its continual suspicions regarding the integrity of every individual 
who is entrusted with a position of responsibility; it will have to surrender 
its notion of original sin as adhering to all large institutions. Lord Acton’s 
‘Power corrupts’ dictum breathes through every line of this section; and it 
is a stale breath. 

The concern seems to be always with the leaders; nothing is said about 
how the general member is to be given a sense of belonging in this move- 


* Widely known in the American Press.—Eds, 


? See reply to Jackson-Davidson on ‘The Unprepared Thousands’ and introduc- 
tion to ‘Material and Documents’.—Eds. 
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ment. Nothing is said too of the fact that the Stalinists very often gain 
control of the worthy-cause front groups just because they come down to 
the routine administrative and office work involved in printing, folding, 
mailing, and distributing which must be done on a voluntary, unpaid basis, 
and which has little to do with the less savoury tactics of infiltrating and 
railroading that are also used. Nowhere in the article do I find any concern 
for the rank and file, or how the newcomer is to be made to feel at home 
and given a chance to contribute his or her bit. Furthermore, as C. Wright 
Mills’ book on “The New Middle-Class’ will indicate, it looks like the 


h bureaucracy is here to stay for some time at least, even under the most 
f efficient of governments. And neither does it appear to-day that the state is 
. withering away; what value then is there in cursing these conditions? 

e It is understandable that the experiences of the writer with the ‘leaders’ 
r of the left-wing splinter groups may have left him embittered, but the mass 
y of people to be activated still lies outside the ranks of the wary — why 
le allow bitterness to interfere with the task of trying to reach them? There 
ly is much more to be gained by following up his stricture that, “The party 
. must incorporate and anticipate the organization of the future society in all 
ne its essentials, that is, it must manitest the outlines in skeletal form’. 
ny For this there is more to be learned from the development of the Collective 
he Movement (Kibbutzim), the Zionist Youth Movements, and the Palestine 
ed Labour Federation (The Histadrut) under the British occupation of Pales- 
ial tine, than there is from the traditional left-wing splinter groups; for the 
n’, former succeeded in organizing just such an embryo society within the 
as conditions that existed. 

If CoNTEMPORARY ISSUES grows it will have offices, an apparatus, and a 
cal bureaucracy. These will have to be regulated by some juristic framework. 
ces Instead, therefore, of opposing all types of regulation, it would be more 
ics constructive to work for the institutionalizing of the types of laws that will 
It provide for the regular fulfilment of human needs and interests, without 
ces delimiting the individual’s field of personal action and choice in achieving 
uch these ends. This, of course, is much harder and takes a great deal more 

study in the problems of ethics and international law and jurisprudence, but 
real it is also more useful to society than the facile denunciation of the bureau- 
o at @ cracy that is found in the latter part of the article. 
our There is also another fault which is common to this essay and to a great 
and many of the other articles in the magazine. If a list were made of the 
3 an @ different sections of mankind who have the honour of being called 
any- @ ‘depraved’, ‘vicious’, or ‘stupid’, it would seem to add up to more than half 
have @ of the human race. This, I would contend is hardly the proper conception 
idual J of mankind for a democratic group to maintain. It is always possible to set 
nder a standard so high that the majority of the people of this earth are excluded 
tons @ from it, while the author and his circle bask in the halo that separates them 
nd it § from the rest of that inferior breed which in their eyes, either consciously 

or unconsciously, the rest of mankind becomes. This again bespeaks no 
about # humanitarian feeling capable of making contact with the overwhelming mass 
nove- @ of mankind, who are still the source of any democratic movement’s member- 

ship. 
roduc: In conclusion, it would seem that the place for the people interested in 


the ideas of this magazine to begin functioning is around their own 
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premises; the party ‘must immediately begin within itself practically to 
dissolve bourgeois relations’. And this work must go on simultaneously 
with the task of changing the bourgeois relations within society at large. 


III. E. V. Swart 
A REPLY TO JACKSON-DAVIDSON AND CAFFEREY 


Two Authors in Earnest and a Humanitarian 


To assess the very different character of the two contributions »printed 
above it is necessary to remark about “The Great Utopia’ that it was not 
intended nor does it anywhere parade itself as a finished blue-print. It raises 
a multitude of vital issues bound up with the construction of a world 
democratic movement still to be explored intensively and extensively. The 
matters under consideration are such that at the outset one could do no 
more than raise them in the form of concentrated theses — at the same 
time an invaluable short-hand for stimulating thought. The whole task is 
recognized as one in which the concentrated presentation is to be eased out 
in all detail through a profound and thorough dialogue with all those 
interested — be they friends of opponents. I am happy, however, to note 
that Ray Jackson and Nathan Davidson submit problems in a discussion 
atmosphere and enter into the matter itself. Serious details are touched upon 
in a correct spirit which makes it possible to develop further parts of “The 
Great Utopia’ for clarification. 

In painful contrast the contribution by Dan Cafferey cuts itself off from 
the processes of thinking and practice to be initiated, for it is, after all, 
little more than a poorly sustained series of ‘complaints’ that the problems 
considered are not worked out exhaustively. He could have saved himself 
trouble had he taken seriously our editorial description of the article as ‘a 
guide for further discussion and action’. For the rest he is mainly 
concerned with tonal criticisms. He does not, like Jackson and Davidson, 
attempt to grapple with the content of the conceptions, but dissipates and 
renders his contribution still poorer by his concern with purely formal 
matters. This difference in approach is reason enough to give to each of the 
contributions a different treatment. We must also learn how to discuss — 
how to unmask ‘arguments’ which are nothing more than prejudices, 
linguistic and other, having their source in private psychology but which are 
presented as ‘objective needs’ for the salvation of ‘humanity’. 


i. 


Surely it is beyond question that the democratic movement to be 
established ‘to struggle successfully against and dissolve bourgeois con- 
ditions’ must be, as Davidson and Jackson contend, ‘competent to lead the 
future society’. It is not enough to dissolve and transform existing relations 
without being able to maintain and develop the transformation. That is 
clear enough; but what has to be grasped is that the two are, in the concept 
of the ‘Utopia’, one — that growth in the efficiency to dissolve the old 
relations means growth in the ability of the whole society itself, without any 
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specific ‘leadership’, to maintain and administer the new. The fundamental 
error here is that of visualizing a ‘Party’ which shall ‘lead the future society’ 
whereas the party in actuality dissolves itself definitely into that society. 
The problem has to be posed immediately and uninterruptedly and not in 
terms of some possible future stage. The movement in its inception has been 
and must be initiated in such a way that it attracts to itself the most 
variegated talent in order that it might spread out as competent authority 
on every social question. In this radiation outwards in which talent calls to 
talent, specialists, many of them at the moment uneasily administering 
bourgeois society, are, to be sure, indispensable. In this our authors are 
correct. But the need for an all-sided movement was in fact always posed by 
us and reiterated many times in “The Great Utopia’ which for its part was 
itself the product of a high degree of specialization in ‘manifold fields’. In 
order to build ‘a movement composed of elements capable of giving direction 
to the complex activities of modern society’ it is only necessary to begin. 
That we did and we are well underway. But we must, at the same time, not 
forget that many ‘complexities’ of the present society are completely super- 
fluous and artificial and must be eliminated or simply ignored. 

The question of specialization is intimately connected with the task of 
overcoming the tyranny of specialization both inside the movement and in 
society, of preventing a development which will be, as the authors put it, 
‘at the mercy of bourgeois specialists’. In achieving this task a very great 
deal of useless knowledge will be eliminated. Here the problem and the 
approach to it was already clearly stated in the editorial to No. 2 of 
ConTEMPoRARY IssuES where we wrote that ‘every important field of human 
endeavour and interest must be brought into relation to every other field. 
That one man is only a specialist in one field and that his responsibility is 
to this field and not to society as a whole, has become the overmastering and 
disintegrating feature of modern life. The need is to integrate public 
consciousness for public responsibility through the proper co-ordination of 
unnaturally separated intellectual and practical spheres of interest.’ So far 
so good. But it is just not true when J-D state ‘that the consideration given 
to this problem in “The Great Utopia” bears hardly any relation to its real 
importance’. On the contrary. In its outline it rather puts flesh and blood 
on to the skeletal formulation quoted above. A large part of it is, with 
regard to the solution of the social questions, devoted to indicating con- 
cretely how and in what way the special branches of knowledge are inter- 
connected — politics with economics, quantity production with literature, 
housing and transport problems with the existing enormous dislocations 
between town and country, medicine with present methods of food produc- 
tion, psychology and ethics with the phenomena of massification, etc., etc. 
On the basis of such a summation, still naturally to be developed in all its 
rich detail, specialists are already on the way to overcoming the limitations 
of overspecialized thought processes and work in the direction of the disso- 
lution of present conditions as conceived in the ‘Utopia’. 

In ventilating the fear of being swamped by the specialists J-D have 
missed out on the question of.the summation which can alone be thoroughly 
produced by political specialization, and have overestimated the conscious- 
ness of bourgeois specialists. It is entirely fallacious to regard the latter as 
being ‘a few steps’ ahead of the masses in political understanding. What 
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characterizes those with highly specialized knowledge is that they are (the 
corruption of employment apart) involved in the ruinous process of knowing 
more and more about less and less. In attempting to come to grips with 
politics involving as it does general social phenomena, they can only fail 
because as specialists they are condemned to and alienated by their particular 
and pigeon-holed knowledge. In their struggle to ‘add the kopeck to the 
rouble’ the masses are as particularistic as the specialists though naturally 
less confused, irrelevant, and transigeant. It is precisely only a political 
movement grounded on the attempt to understand, thoroughly and pro- 
foundly, the general laws of motion of given society that can achieve the 
proper flowering of and at the same time overcome all partial interests. 
In ‘The Great Utopia’ it is political understanding that is decisive — for 
through it the summation, the dynamic inter-association of dissociated fields 
of knowledge is made possible. Once this is understood the problem of the 
specialists dissolves itself in practice. Moreover in a political movement 
whose organizational life springs from and has its source in the renunciation 
of all material and other forms which engender and maintain bureaucratic 
stultifications, in which talent is for the first time freely available to talent, 
the one-sidedness of specializations, including the political, is all the time 
vigorously ironed out and universal knowledge, even under capitalist condi- 
tions, becomes a real possibility for ever greater numbers. 

But the real ground for the dismal perspective of a democratic movement 
finding itself ‘at the mercy of bourgeois specialists’ is the erroneous idea 
that what is to be established is a mass Party. Were the creation of such a 
party possible the situation might easily prove to be lamentable. The 
million-headed mass which, under capitalist conditions, has no training in 
theoretical understanding would conceivably supply a sufficiently extensive 
base of ignorance in the Party for those with partial knowledge to thrive 
for a time and disorient everything. Happily, however, there can be no such 
animal as a mass Party. “The movement of the masses’, the ‘Utopia’ says, in 
agreement with Jackson-Davidson, ‘is elementary and centres exclusively 
round the next possible step’. In other words, the masses are theoretically 
indifferent, and in the absence of compulsions characteristic of workers’ 
movements, they do not as masses gravitate toward the ranks of the Party. 
‘The thousands of unprepared people’ who ‘can enter and direct’ the Party 
are in no way to be confused with the mass, but will be made up of those 
who are sufficiently individuated to be interested in and capable of political 
or theoretical deliberations. The Party stands toward the mass as trained 
pioneer in its struggles, and it does this not in order to maintain an artificial 
‘leadership’ over the masses, but in order to make it possible for them to 
overcome themselves as a ‘mass’. 

Still further on the question of the ‘thousands of unprepared people’ 
there is another misunderstanding. The extract quoted deals with the 
‘organizational life’ of a democratic movement and is in no way concerned 
with the masses. J-D have committed the error of overlooking the word 
organizational and of reading the sentence out of its essential context. It is a 
statement about a mighty advantage achieved by a movement which con- 
tinuously dissolves all organizational forms and in so doing destroys the 
growth of a bureaucracy. It is because there are no blockages possible, once 
the material guarantees are understood and given, that the ‘unprepared’ can 
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avail themselves of the freest intercourse in the Party and contribute their 
talents and their backwardness toward its direction. Indeed backwardness is 
not at all overcome but is simply perpetuated by the bureaucratic trick of 
the formally installed ‘leaders’ and ‘the led’. The authority is not declared 
beforehand from above but freely emerges and constantly alters through 
innumerable theoretical and practical tests as competent authority, and also 
includes those who like ourselves were once backward. The democratic 
movement is an experiment for which each individual holds himself respon- 
sible inside the framework of common objectives. On no account must those 
who are ‘unprepared’ be considered as ‘static’ and therefore counted as 
second-class citizens. 

And now for other matters. Jackson-Davidson cannot conceive of a 
democratic movement overcoming in its midst the ‘commodity tinge’ and 
the growth of the bureaucracy which is created along with and fattens itself 
on those relations — although we are assured that ‘a bureaucracy’ subject 
to ‘recall and election’ (as though there has ever been such a thing at work! ) 
‘need not be feared’ They write: ‘A large party and a popular press will 
require paid editors, organizers and speakers. Will not such a relation be 
“commodity tinged”??? 

The first reason adduced for the growth of an apparatus is altogether 
mistaken whereas the second is both right and wrong. Why should a ‘large’, 
any more than a small Party, be dependent on a paid staff? Is not the 
opposite in fact true? The more personnel a movement has at its disposal the 
easier it is for it to be able to muster volunteers who will devote themselves 
when required to the tasks of speaking, editing and organizing in their free 
time. This is self-evident. But it is correct when it is observed that the 
production of a ‘popular Press’ will require the growth of a parasitic 
apparatus, though what remains to be shown, and in this the objection is 
mistaken, is a single sentence in the ‘Utopia’ which puts forward the 
conception of a popular Press. The ‘Utopia’ stresses an utterly different 
requirement — that the task, as against the massification of thought 
processes in existing popular publications and newspapers, is to bring 
quality in thought and understanding to ourselves and others. Far from 
expecting or needing a ‘popular Press’ our work requires of us that we most 
emphatically avoid it. In this, as in everything else, what is to be done is to 
train everybody available in order to overcome the mass and methods of the 
lowest common denominator. 

We have to destroy the amateurish swindle of capitalism. Viewed in this 
way it is very doubtful whether either before, during or after the desired 
transformation of our society we will require anything more popular than a 
periodical which appears monthly or bi-monthly. The masses are something 
else and are to be reached simply by the dissemination of correct information 
on the concrete political occasions when they come out in struggle, in which, 
again simply, the next possible step is to be indicated, generalized, and 
worked for. Most of the information anyway they get on the spot, by word 
of mouth, and where this is not the case it can be attended to by the publica- 
ion of leaflets, small pamphlets, etc. The apparatus is not only to be 
destroyed but it is the one thing that can be recognized as entirely not 
necessary. 

How to deal with the tail-piece of the article? The passage quoted in it, 
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which leads to so much ill-considered trouble — ‘that’, under certain 
circumstances, ‘the majority will be placed in a position by the minority 
where they will have to compel the execution of their decisions and 
measures’ obviously refers in the context to the possibility of the ‘majority’- 
movement being opposed by the state and those committed to the con- 
tinuance of the miserably impoverished status quo. The onus for the 
resort to violence is the responsibility alone of the materially and 
politically entrenched minority and, the situation given, has to be met by 
force. What Jackson-Davidson fail to recognize is that force is purely an 
elemental matter, does not depend on our will, and has nothing to do with 
the organizational forms with which ‘Utopia’ is concerned. In the organiza- 
tional life of the movement, due to the liquidation of the forms which put 
a gag on freedom of expression and action, a mighty collective of all shades 
of opinion will be forged for a common purpose. On the question of the 
organizational life it is altogether impossible to pose the problem of ‘a 
majority having a right to act undemocratically toward a minority under all 
circumstances’. That, vice versa, would be the basic pre-condition for an 
undemocratic movement, and was rightly set aside by the ‘Utopia’ — for 
for us it was never a question of ‘not’ coming to ‘grips’ with such a 
monstrosity. In a democratic movement of content, as distinct from that 
founded on ferms which in the last analysis are formal dupery, majority 
decisions which are binding on matters of principle are achieved through 
unimpaired discussions and actions aiming always at the dissolution of 
formal political democracy itself. It must be understood that in history there 
have never existed majorities violating the ‘rightful rights’ of minorities, but 
only, however, veiled or concealed, minorities oppressing the majority. 
Violating the rights of the minority by a true majority is virtually impossible 
(for only minorities resort to violation), while the mere existence of political 
democracy is the surest sign of minority rule based on economic power. 

In a movement established on our conceptions, and this is all that is 
under discussion, the example given of excluding negro membership is 
frankly unthinkable as is the conception of negro ‘membership’ in ‘organiza- 
tions’, rights entrenched in ‘Statutes’ and organizational ‘forms’, 
which in the first place are to be dissolved. In an international move- 
ment the ‘thousands of unprepared people’ obviously include all races and 
peoples. Where this is not the case, where the movement functions other- 
wise, the solution for the ‘minority’ is simply to remain outside and to 
recognize that the movement for a democracy of content does not yet exist 
but has to be struggled for. 

The final tragic perspective of ‘a political necessity for dictator- 
ship before the new economic relations can be _ instituted’ is 
again simply due to mislaying the context of the statement of ‘the 
majority’ compelling ‘the execution of their decisions and measures’. A flight 
of imagination which conceives of the passage in question referring to the 
structure of the new society is indeed a flight in the wrong direction. In a 
society based and administered on production for use and not for profit, 
rendering the vast material wealth of the world available immediately and 
for the first time freely available to mankind, the need for dictatorship 
which in present society is ‘necessary’ only to preserve an economy of 
scarcity, decisively and finally falls away from the start. The political 
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entrenchment, precisely of the ‘dictatorial form’ is a ludicrous conception in 
a world of effectual plenty and which, moreover, has directly been brought 
about and put into operation by the tempestuous assertion of the will and 
actions of the majority — which, by definition, as a majority, breaks down 
all ‘dictatorial forms’. There will in fact be no need whatever to gag 
dictatorially the whims and wishes of a minority whose lives are at last full 
and overflowing. Once more the real solution of the problem of how ‘to 
prevent the democracy from itself subverting democracy’ is to carry the 
concept of the constant dissolution of the movement into the conditions and 
forms of the new society, also through the so-called transitional stage, and 
nowhere to stop half-way at a ‘dictatorial form’ that is nothing other than 
the ‘commodity tinge’ of a new established minority. 

The logical conclusion of the whole movement is not the ‘establishment’ 
of ‘pure’ democracy but definitely to overcome it. In fact a democracy of 
content is no democracy at all. It is purely and simply general human society 
and culture in which from the outset no ‘guarantees’ are needed. 

Fuller or more concrete understanding of the all-sided process of ‘dissolu- 
tion’ will flow from ‘the economic plan now in preparation. It will make 
possible an equally thorough-going discussion in all details. The question 
still and only remains whether our conception that the material and tech- 
nological resources ‘at hand at the moment’ are enough to release production 
for plenty on a world scale is correct or not. It is encouraging that Jackson- 
Davidson nowhere doubt this actuality. 


2. 


I will begin with the ‘humanitarian feeling’ which Dan Cafferey on his 
seriously bended knees begs us to adopt toward people and problems 
irrespective. I will be the ‘prying housemaid of the soul’ and peep into that 
kingdom where “Thou Shalt not Judge’ with its exquisite reason in the tail 
of the sentence — ‘lest Thou be Judged’ (my italics) — is for the moment 
law. I will overflow with human kindness and willingly (nay readily) concede 
that Cafferey is not to be regarded as a journalistic scribbler or paid hack 
but one who has given deep thought to his contribution, having re-read and 
considered it many times. But in the very act of doing this, and in spite of 
my preparedness not to be at the ‘last supper’ I have either to choke or 
digest what I have tasted, and I naturally prefer to succumb to the purely 
human digestive and discriminative processes. That in this Cafferey is 
judged will readily be recognized not to be my fault by those who under- 
stand the suffocating stench that would otherwise ensue. 

The unpretentious and kind concession that Cafferey is a careful thinker 
puts both of us into trouble immediately. Is it not Cafferey’s main ‘com- 
mandment’, by no means to be offended against, that Thou Shalt not use 
‘invective remarks’, bad ‘feeling tones’, etc., etc. — the censorious order 
that one shall be always smooth as a baby’s backside? And is it not the case 
that Cafferey sins heavily (although unfortunately his range is limited) 
against his own obiter dictum by answering us with the naughty expressions 
‘pretentious’, ‘empty gobbledygook’, ‘glib’, etc., etc.? Throughout, therefore, 
Cafferey as a tonal thinker succeeds in standing in smooth contradiction to 
himself; though naturally he does this for the very highest motive of being 
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‘kind to your neighbour’. I am glad we are roundly told that we do not live 
in his neighbourhood for that at least is a saving grace! 

In case the author persists in the impression that we require him to 
‘swallow whole and unexplained’ our remarks about his ‘critique’ we will 
disabuse him by giving him his head. He objects to our ‘invective remarks’ 
about the demagogic falsifiers but at the same time admits that this ‘very 
demagogy’ exists. Our only disagreement on the matter apparently is one of 
‘tone’. We should treat the disease fairly and let us agree to do that. We will 
say merrily about the falsifiers that, after all, they were and are honest men, 
and that they distorted history and texts with the best will and highest 
motives. That they were knowledgeable, for those who write history are 
required to be so, but unfortunately, due to their high concern, they lapsed 
into ignorance. We will say about Cafferey that in his desire to be fair he 
did not call our statement on Russia a ‘bit pretentious’ for the reason that it 
reduces a complex problem to ‘the all-or-none category’, because in fairness 
to him the word ‘pretentious’ means something quite different in the 
dictionary. We will agree that in Russia there is a joyful ‘field of human 
relations’ and will by no means insult it, etc., etc. 

With Cafferey’s permission we will venture to ask a timid question. What 
in our association, made slap-happy by his resolute determination to use 
only the language which has its source in the sympathetic nervous system, 
has been greatly altered? Only that, in the first place our association finds 
itself saddled (I hope the word is mild enough! ) with an extensive censorship 
of expression. ‘My property is form, it is my spiritual individuality. The 
style is the man. And how! The law allows me to write but on condition 
that I write in a style other than my own. I have the right to show the face 
of my spirit, but I must first set it in the prescribed expression.’* 

Our author’s purely private whims, prejudices, quirks, timidities, etc., 
have been allowed to triumph for the sake of humanity. His highest moral 
motive in the end turns out to be other than itself — it is nothing more 
than the anemia of bourgeois decency. But we tell Mr. Cafferey that the 
road to the new society cannot be built upon poverty — including that in the 
personality. Moreover, with the highest motive, and entirely due to it, I am 
compelled to falsify much of the flower of mankind’s development. Either I 
must ignore, denigrate, expurgate, remove from circulation or destroy — 
the choice will naturally depend on my courage — practically the whole of 
Renaissance and Restoration drama, their pamphlets, polemical and satirical 
encounters, Chaucer, Swift, Cobbett, Rabelais, Diderot, much of Balzac, and 
everything else of the kind which I sincerely hope our author has read. 
Believe me, it is only this that we would like, not force, him to ‘swallow 
whole’. 

As already remarked Cafferey admits that the ‘demagogic’ falsifiers of 
Marxism exist. But he obviously is not informed about the extent and 
virulence of that growth. Otherwise how could he remark about our state- 
ment ‘Russia has not the slightest connection with Socialism or “Com- 
munism”, whether in the national or international sense’ that he has read 
this ‘blanket statement’ ‘in cold print for the first time’. Incredible that a 
man so interested in correct and informed appraisals should not already 

* Marx: On the Recent Prussian Censorship Instruction. cf. ‘The Great Utopia’ 
p. 17, C.L, No. 5. 
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have acquainted himself with the great wealth of literature by Ciliga, Serge, 
Kravchenko, and innumerable others who have experienced in detail the 
dictatorship on their backs. Nor is it true that we did not.substantiate our 
statement even within the confines of the necessarily compressed ‘Utopia’. In 
addition we have put forward our view on Russia many times, substan- 
tiating it theoretically and factually. In this connection it would be enough 
for Cafferey, who lacks acquaintance with relevant literature and desires to 
rob us of so much more, to read ‘Germany and World Development’ in 
ConTEMPoRARY IssuEs No. 1. 

His reiterated complaint that our habit is not to substantiate and develop 
our views is altogether untrue and, in so far as he himself refers to ‘a great 
many other articles in the magazine’, the least we could expect of him is 
informed criticism. As far as our supposed ‘dusting off of Britain’s claim to 
be called a Socialist country in the space of a few lines’ is concerned — 
we would answer: We do not dispute that the ‘claim’ is vociferously made 
by every ardent Labour, Conservative, and Trade Union office-holder, by 
Press, radio, etc., — in fact by the whole bunch of demagogues. It is not 
only the ‘claim’ we are ‘dusting off’, for we will not as Cafferey and the 
‘officials’ do take the shadow for the real thing. As far as the content is 
concerned we have, in an article in our second issue and again in a pamphlet 
issued during the recent elections, analysed and factually demonstrated the 
capitalist State Monopoly development in Britain. We naturally do not 
expect Cafferey to agree with our analysis but the very least we expect is 
for him to read and remember having read it. 

Naturally there still remains a very great range of contemporary matters 
to be extensively investigated and discussed. We hope soon to publish an 
article on Palestine in which we will try to rid minds of illusions about the 
development of statification there, and we earnestly look forward to Cafferey 
substantially maintaining in writing his opposite point of view. The article 
on Russia in this issue will also present him with a suitable occasion. He 
shows a concern and we feel sure he will snatch the opportunity. 

We have found that his second ‘commandment’ that no assertion must be 
made without furnishing the evidence does not in fact apply to us; but it is 
also necessary to observe that the ‘commandment’ is in important respects 
itself wrong. We have already remarked that such an approach would short- 
circuit the thinking processes of readers and lead to the antithesis of the 
democratic movement to be initiated, having its source in many-sided and 
broad discussion on all important matters. In fact to take no knowledge and 
no thinking for granted on the part of your readers when writing an article 
is nothing other than a mass approach — the insult of treating everybody 
as babes in swaddling clothes. The condition that we cannot move a step 
without going back to Adam and Eve is a “Through the Looking-Glass’ 
approach which gets little or nothing done. In addition it is in its 
generality a pretty piece of nonsense. Is it not established and tried 
practice in science, and in every other field (why except politics?), 
that once, through extensive investigations, reflections, corrections, 
etc., one has advanced toward and checked up on a certain premise it is put 
forward as @ basis for further development? The important thing is by no 
means to go back always to explain, although naturally this is done wherever 
an occasion presents itself, but what is important is to know that a factual 
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or theoretical assertion can be substantiated. If this were not the case we 
would be merely rogues and liars and our publications not distinguishable 
from the bourgeois Press. This is rudimentary, and it is surprising that 
Cafferey allows himself the easy satisfaction of merely grumbling at our 
assertion that the ‘modern misery is the work of the Labour bureaucracy’. 
For we went on immediately, specifically and definitely, to say that our 
statement was ‘literarily no exaggeration’ so that we meant what we said and 
could therefore bring evidence. He should rather have adopted the more 
fruitful attitude of checking it historically* in order to meet us in discussion 
on the substantiated basis he makes so much of (necessary but which also 
leads astray) — in the way we have done on Russia, Britain, Germany, 
Yugoslavia, etc., etc. 

His statement that in ‘Utopia’ the concern is ‘always’ with ‘the leaders’ is 
naturally wrong — though we do certainly deal with the problem. I 
recommend that he re-read ‘Utopia’ again and pay very careful attention to 
what in it is said about the behaviour of ‘the masses’ and their role in the 
political struggle. The problems of the ‘leaders’ and the ‘masses’ cannot be 
understood in separation. Failure to recognize this makes it (apart from 
other requirements) impossible for Cafferey to understand the disastrous 
role played by the ‘labour bureaucracy’. I repeat: the ‘masses’ under 
capitalist conditions, through no fault of their own, are not capable of 
recognizing and gravitating toward anything more than the ‘next possible 
step’. It is for the leadership, not to the same extent alienated in the 
productive relations and robbed of means for understanding the theoretical 
and administrative tasks involved, to pioneer the struggle for the next step 
(naturally learning from the masses in the process) and to draw from it, for 
the masses, the general lessons for further advancement and understanding. 
In any struggle for the transformation of this society the masses are directly 
dependent on the leadership (a condition more than any other) and the 
continuance of their life in ‘misery’ is the responsibility of the leadership 
alone. 

It is not we who ‘write off’ the possibilities of ‘a classical workers’ 
movement’ — except theoretically which is something different. We wrote: 
‘the conception that the organized workers would overcome the capitalist 
system is at least historically obsolete’. It is the historical development that 
has ‘written off’ the possibilities. Again the statement was formulated with 
much care and in this way aimed at the facts. In its environs it was written 
that ‘the classical workers movement has perished... As a_ politically 
organized class — symbolized by a party, capable of action, which inter- 
venes in the struggles of the masses and leads them purposively with its 
own tasks and aims — the modern proletariat has already suffered the 
threatened “penalty of destruction” or (as in America) has never achieved 
political organization’. That is the very precise definition of the classical 
workers’ movement to be found in the writings of reputable Marxists who 
struggled to bring the new society about. Where to-day do we find a 
proletariat ‘politically organized’ independently of bourgeois thought and 


* There is a wealth of literature on the facts of the betrayals and we will be 
pleased to let Cafferey have a full bibliography on request. We limit our explana- 
tion here to the theoretical aspects involved which are given in more detail in the 
‘Reply to Colman’, 
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e forms? In France? Where the workers come out in collision among them- 
€ selves on the basis of supporting the rival claims, proposals, and perspectives 
it of the two main imperialist countries America and Russia? In England? 
rf Where the masses of the workers stand more or less solidly behind State 
‘ Capitalist projects? In Russia? No! No! Cafferey! The ‘theoretical 
ir evidence’ for our statement was firmly contained and the facts are easy to 
d provide. 
re It is necessary now to stress sharply that Cafferey’s contribution is utterly 
mn and entirely negative. Of positive ideas there are only two — with acknow- 
30 ledgements — from the ‘Utopia’ itself. We are pleased he has lighted on these 
y (which by the way are the two arteries for the development of the whole) 
y for, after all, though the voices are many, ‘thought is a ventriloquist’. But 
1S unfortunately there are clear indications in his article that he does not 
I positively understand and adhere firmly to the ideas. When he writes: ‘The 
to problem of our times is not one of scarcity or brains. It is one rather of the 
he application of the methods of science to the re-allocation of the goods 
be necessary to satisfy human needs and interests’, he should surely imme- 
om diately recognize that in that case, in the absence of scarcity, the overcoming 
us of the problems of ‘how to eat, dwell, and live in security’ is indeed, literally 
Jer and entirely, a ‘disconsolately trivial task’. When you have the wherewithal 
of the task is surely simple. And why should their production and distribution 
ble for use be anything more than ‘a mere measure of administration’? Why in 
the fact should the distribution be scientific (granted the existence already of 
cal sufficient technological resources)? — for in putting our formulation into 
tep his own words he has dragged in this awe-inspiring term. The needs of 
for people are entirely and spontaneously determined, as against those artificially 
ng. created by present society, and can be met surely through the simple 
ctly processes of book-keeping — that is, they can simply be ‘administered’. 
the The second positive idea from the ‘Utopia’ is also not understood and 
hip certainly not seriously meant. When he writes ‘the party must immediately 
begin within itself practically to dissolve bourgeois relations’ he qualifies our 
ers assertion with the lame remark (perhaps he does it to give the impression 
rte: that he is thinking!) that this would ‘seem’ to be the place to begin. On 
alist closer examination we find that his ‘apparent’? commitment turns out not to 
that be positive, that he has no resolute intention and belief in the ‘dissolution of 
with bourgeois relations’. He opines im vacuo that ‘the bureaucracy is here to 
tten stay for some time at least’ (until I suppose he decides to tackle the problem 
cally ‘immediately’ and ‘practically’) and it does not ‘appear to-day that the state 
ater- is withering away’. This is altogether beside the point. Nowhere was it said 
2 its about present society (on the contrary! ) that the bureaucracy does not exist 
the nor was anything said about an automatic ‘withering away’ of the state. 
eved 9} What was expressed in ‘Utopia’ was the absolute need to overcome the 
sical @ bureaucracy and the state and how to set about it ‘immediately’ by over- 
who coming both bourgeois forms ‘in the party’ and ‘simultaneously’ with the 
nd a growth of such a movement, the ‘changing’ of ‘the bourgeois relations within 
and § society at large’. Cafferey is equivocal — and even to the extent of regard- 
‘it be ing the bureaucracy as inevitable and necessary in connection with our 
Jana- (g Publication. ‘Do you, don’t you’, Mr. Cafferey, ‘want to join the dance’? 
in. the I heartily agree with Cafferey that the bulk of ‘people to be motivated 
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perfectly well that it is physically impossible for them to be found in tiny 
confines! That they are to be found outside is our own encouraging 
experience (though surely we also attract the best that remains from the 
‘traditional left’). In support of our experience of widening out (for here 
too he moans without taking the ‘trivial’ trouble to inform himself) we refer 
him to the letter to Hellman on page 146 of No. 6. 

I end on the two remaining points with a challenge and a claim. I request 
him to make from ‘articles in the magazine’ ‘a list’ of the ‘different section 
of mankind who have the honour to be called “depraved”, “vicious” or 
“stupid” ’ to prove his contention that such a list ‘would seem (my italics) 
to add up to more than half of the human race’. How can an addition ‘seem’ 
to add up? Or is this to be explained ‘scientifically’? A careful perusal of 
what in ‘Utopia’ is said on the ‘masses’ will make his arithmetic impossible 
even with the assistance of ‘Science Fiction’. I claim to have demonstrated 
that the very different treatment accorded Jackson-Davidson is a good 
example of ‘how the general member is to be given a sense of belonging to 
this movement’. The ‘sense of belonging’ is also very much connected with 
the ‘individual’ member. 


IV. Jack Colman 


The great tragedy of the present crisis which threatens society with 
physical annihilation is the complete ideological as well as political deadlock 
in mankind’s affairs. The confusion and helplessness resulting from this 
deadlock are emphasized by the all too obvious failure of the socialist 
movement to become the force which was to create the alternative to the 
capitalist form of society. Faced with these two irrefutable facts one expects 
from ‘The Great Utopia’ introduced in the Editorial of ‘Contemporary 
Issues’ as ‘the first important step towards developing a plan for a world 
movement for a democracy of content’, a critical, analytical approach to the 
problem of cause and effect of this historical failure before proceeding to 
elaborate new plans. Instead, however, “The Great Utopia’ is but one more 
symptom if not a mere repetition of the symptoms of this failure. 

It certainly is not a matter of presenting platitudinous slogans such as 
‘socialism or barbarism’. Everyone is concerned with the fact that socialism 
has come to stand for everything but what it set out to become. Few will 
deny that well over half of the world’s population, their rights and values 
reduced to shambles, are already well on the way to barbarism. 

Far less is there room for complacency as expressed in the following 
passages of “The Great Utopia’: 

‘Having arrived at the utmost entanglement the character of the social 
question is transformed into its opposite; the problem becomes quite 
simple again. . . .’ 

‘Since the material basis for the overcoming of the crisis of humanity 
demonstrably exists, the task is reduced to a mere measure of adminis- 
tration which can be accomplished by democratic majority decision.’ 

and 
‘the position with regard to theoretical dispute is essentially the same as 
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that of the practitioner who is engaged in saving mother and child by 
a cesarian operation and no longer discusses whether historical 
materialism or christianity is the correct doctrine’. 

Matters do not become simple merely because they have reached utmost 
entanglement. Alexander may have ‘unravelled’ the Gordian Knot, but 
millions of people seem unable to deal with theirs despite his example and 
the alleged simplicity of it. Equally little helpful is the analogy with the 
practitioner engaged in saving mother and child. The pains of society are 
not pains accompanying the birth of a new and better society, but the 
agonies of fear and disintegration. If a practitioner is called for, so is a more 
accurate diagnosis. Dismissal of theoretical dispute, as recommended, cer- 
tainly does not help to establish it. Far less true is the revelation that, since 
the material basis for the overcoming of humanity’s crisis still exists, the 
task has become one of mere administration. This revelation of Marxism’s 
meaning comes somewhat sudden and rather belated, since the material basis 
has existed potentially for quite some time and the task defined by Marx and 
prominent Marxists after him at one time sounded and was forced to realiza- 
tion as one of proletarian revolutions, proletarian dictatorships, etc. From 
the point of view of ‘real Marxism’ the definition unquestionably places “The 
Great Utopia’ among ‘the demagogic falsifications’. From the point of view 
of contemporary social science, this simplification and vulgarization of the 
problem can only be dismissed as useless. 

The presentation of the problem by the author of ‘The Great Utopia’ does 
not depart in any essentials from the lines traditionally followed by the 
socialist movement. Having substituted the term ‘proletariat’ (to whom Marx 
attributed the role of dissolving capitalism) by the term ‘party’ and based on 
the existing material economic potentialities, there remains only to create a 
party without a bureaucracy and all is reduced to ‘a mere measure of 
administration’. Adding thereto the old familiar explanation of bankrupt- 
cies: ‘the classical working-class movement has perished through the 
betrayals of the Second and Third International’ and ‘the modern misery is 
the work of the labour bureaucracy’ and off we are again ... flogging 
dead horses. 

We shall at first endeavour to deal with the two statements concerning 
the ‘betrayals’ and ‘the conception that the workers would overcome the 
capitalist system is at least historically obsolete’. Our intention is to prove 
that far from having become obsolete through the ‘betrayals’ of the labour 
bureaucracy, it was this conception that largely led to the failures of the 
Internationals and to the consolidation of the labour bureaucracy. In fact, 
the ‘Great Utopia’ which attributes all modern evils to the labour bureau- 
cracy partly gives the game away by the conspicuous omission of the Fourth 
International which, contrary to the explanation given, remained insignifi- 
cant not through its bureaucracy but through its inherent impotence which 
it shared with its predecessors. 

Marx prophesied the rise of the proletariat to a class that would dissolve 
capitalist relationships. ‘A class of bourgeois society’, so he characterizes 
the working class, ‘which is not a class of bourgeois society’. He forecast 
that the proletariat would become to bourgeois society what the bourgeoisie 
had been to feudalism: a class of and not of. But he was mistaken both in 
his comparison and his forecast. The bourgeoisie had risen above feudalism; 
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it had emancipated itself, economically, politically and ideologically to such 
an extent as to bring about the dissolution of the society of which it formed 
a part. ‘he proletariat on the other hand, became but never ceased to be 
but an organic part of bourgeois society: it remained a class economically 
oppressed and ideologically subdued at that. Neither its economic conquests, 
nor the whole of its trade unionism ever transcended the framework of 
bourgeois relationships. Without underestimating the enormous weight the 
proletariat could have added to a genuine, all embracing social movement 
of emancipation, it has yet to be shown how a class, par force majeure 
alien to the possibilities of acquiring a social consciousness, of assimilating 
bourgeois culture and developing it to a higher ‘socialist level’, could have 
been endowed with the historical mission of its own and society’s emancipa- 
tion. The ideological vacuum between what the labour movement could 
actually achieve (trade union consciousness, reforms, etc.) and the social 
mission that was wrongly ascribed to it (social consciousness which it could 
never achieve) created the possibilities for a bureaucracy to flourish on the 
actual achievements of trade unionism and reforms. The limitations inherent 
in the labour movement as a class movement curtailed its achievements. It 
is, therefore, nonsense to talk of ‘betrayals’ within these given limitations 
which could not, despite the efforts, be overcome. Each International accused 
its predecessors of ‘betrayal’, only to ‘betray’ in turn, for the simple reason 
that each fell in turn victim to the same limitations. Marx’s political key 
hypothesis was proved a fallacy; hence the socialist movement has achieved 
only what was in its power to achieve (social reforms). If pressed into the 
service of the wider task of human emancipation it necessarily failed and 
‘betrayed’ the purpose. That task, therefore, has become not more simple 
but far more complicated, because during a decisive historical period only a 
fictitious and deceptive ‘superior method of viewing the world’ had been 
offered to society. A method which solved nothing but accelerated the rate 
of decline. 

‘The Great Utopia’, repeating the old accusations of ‘betrayals’ shows 
hereby its own impotence. Reminiscent of the pre-Hitler days in Germany, 
when the communists labelled the social-democratic leaders ‘social fascists’, 
it leads the onslaught on the labour bureaucracy and bureaucracy in general 
as ‘the cause of all modern misery, the vampire, poisoner of consciousness, 
ruin of elementary mass movements, brutal, parasites, etc.’. It establishes 
the bureaucracy as the ‘evil’ itself, the scapegoat, as if it were devoid of ali 
human significance, as it had no function to fulfil within the division of 
labour.’ This approach, typical of the socialist movement in general, is 
dictated by nothing else than its own incompetence to deal rationally with 
the incompetence of others. If, according to “The Great Utopia’, the bureau- 
cracy is the cause and not the product of the shortcomings and failures, then 
obviously all can be solved by trying to succeed without it. Hence, ‘no 
offices, no funds, no printing presses, no appointed bureaucracy’ and human 
nature shall not be led astray anew by temptation and corruption. Besides 
the experience with anarchist communism which was also based on the 
assertion that ‘power corrupts’ (an assertion made not since the publication 
of ‘The Great Utopia’ but at least since Bakunin) one wonders how without 


*On the function of the ‘ideologists’ see ‘War as Way Out?’—Eds. 
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offices, funds, printing presses and appointed bureaucracy, the party will run 

the new form of society once the ‘task which is reduced to a mere measure 

of administration’ is to be enforced by ‘democratic majority decision’. It 

now becomes almost clear why the ‘plan’ is called a ‘Great Utopia’. The 

latest version of Don Quixote’s fight with the windmills. The windmills 

being this time: the bureaucracy, the offices, funds, printing presses and 
. human nature. 

In an effort to prove that ‘Russia has not the slightest connection with 
socialism or communism whether in the national, international, ideological 
or material sense’ “The Great Utopia’ overlooks that serious Marxists (to 
use the writer’s term) have for decades maintained that nationalization of 
the means of production characterizes Russia as a worker’s state (however 
degenerated). Trostky himself held this view right up to his tragic end. Even 
allowing for the ‘dialectic’ introduced into the argument whenever con- 
venient, according to which the worker’s state degenerated into its opposite, 
barbarism, the connection between the former and the latter can certainly 
not be ignored. It is obvious that the ‘serious Marxists’ cannot admit that 
based on the ‘dictatorship of the proletariat’, the Russian Revolution was 
faced with the alternative, either to admit defeat in 1921, 1923, and to 
perish, or survive only as we know it to-day: as the negative product of 
that dictatorship, i.e. a totalitarian barbaric state. It is not without signifi- 
cance that Trotsky attributed the causes of degeneration to ... the 
bureaucracy, and would admit failure of socialism only should the working 
class be unable ‘to transform the second imperialist war into proletarian 
revolutions’. Let it not be forgotten that Lenin and Trotsky themselves 
were faced with the choice of admiting defeat or introducing the ‘emergency 
measures’ which smoothed the way for Stalin. These measures which were 
of great historical importance, found expression in the Kronstadt massacre 
and the decrees against all oppositional parties. Decrees, which Trotsky 
supported to his own ultimate undoing. 

If the writer of “The Great Utopia’ had for one moment attempted to see 
the experience of the Russian Revolution in the light of his own admission 
that the ‘rule of the proletariat’ constituted an ‘absurd contradiction’, he 
could not have failed to notice the obvious connection between Stalin, Lenin 
and Marx. 

If ‘intimate acquaintance with philosophy and scientific discipline, lengthy 
and extensive experiences, investigations and reflections in the manifold 
fields, repeated starts, deviations and experiments’ has produced nothing but 
this ‘Great Utopia’ then nothing remains to be concluded but that the 
mountain has given birth to a mouse. It is obvious from his formulation that 
the author is less concerned with the examination of the theories on which 
the movements of emancipation relied than with the guarantees against 
failure. No guarantee, however, has the power to avert failures if the 
theories have not. No fictitious superiority over bourgeois theories, over 
science and social practices can help to overcome their limitations. 

Laplace may have offered his ‘Mécanique Celeste’ to Napoleon without 
having had to resort to the ‘divine hypothesis’, scientists nowadays may be 
able to offer their plans to run factories without the human agent and plans 
to blow up the universe without having to accept the Marxian dialectics of 
nature, yet man still tries to find himself in the ‘fantastic realities of the 
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heavens’ and perseveres in his own alienation. And here we come to the 
crux of the problem. In the name of humanity so much was undertaken, so 
much done, yet, so much lost. But man himself has not found his own 
reality. Religion as well as socialism have failed to establish it. 

If for the sake of ‘guarantees’ against inevitable failures “The Great 
Utopia’ ‘eliminates all illusions about man’ and destroys further the 
humanity in every man, however alienated from it through insecurity and 
scarcity, it only pays lip service to mankind and helps to destroy our hopes 
in ever reconquering our chances to survive. 


12th April, 1950. 


‘ 


V. F. Lohenbill and J. Anders 
REPLY TO COLMAN* 


Colman bases his criticism of the ‘Utopia’ on the idea that ‘the over- 
coming of the capitalist system by the workers is at least historically 
obsolete’. Eagerly he seizes this idea, which was presented to him in such a 
specific form for the first time in the ‘Utopia’, and makes it his own 
intellectual instrument which enables him from now on to ‘understand’ 
everybody and to ‘forgive’ everybody — except us. 

Marx, who assigned to the proletariat the mission of liberating humanity 
in an historic period where such a conception was at least admissible and 
understandable, is loaded with ‘guilt’ and is represented as being mainly 
responsible for the negative outcome of the great emancipation movements 
of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. For according to Colman ‘the 
socialist movement has achieved only what was in its power to achieve 
(social reforms). If pressed into the service of the wider task of human 
emancipation it necessarily failed and “betrayed” the purpose’. Colman thus 
produces a mechanical connection between the betrayal of the labour 
bureaucracy and the conception of Marx. He refuses to speak of betrayal 
because ‘the limitations inherent in the labour movement as a class move- 
ment curtailed its achievements’. 

It is however mistaken to explain the failure of great progressive move- 
ments solely as due to errors in theory. It can be shown unequivocally, 
especially when it comes to the bureaucracy, that Marx’s conception was so 
constructed from the beginning that it could in no way furnish a theoretical 
basis for the betrayal by the labour bureaucracies. It is not only that Marx 
was proved to be completely correct in his assessment of the development 
of capitalist society (here it is no longer a question of theory, but of verifiable 


* Of set purpose we reply only to the main points of Colman’s criticisms. Many 
of the flea-bites are either obvious examples of frustrated temper, ill-will, failures 
to read properly, or empty vilification, Naturally if the author insists we will on a 
later occasion take up even the tiniest nonsense, But one example should be enough 
to forewarn him. How lamentably he has misread the analogy of the ‘practitioner’! 
From the context it is altogether clear that what is operative in the analogy is only 
the practitioner’s function of ‘saving mother and child’ and not the question of the 
‘birth’ — that is the ‘new’ life. He who does not know how to read a metaphor 
— understand, that is, how to leave out what is not compared — is well on the 
way to regaining the pristine silence of the child! , for the whole of language is shot 
through with metapher. 
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facts), but also there was nothing of the narrow-mindedness of his epigones 
in his politics. Already the young Marx defined Socialism as democracy 
completed, and Marx remained faithful to this idea as long as he lived. He 
left a whole literature wherein he is revealed as a spirited and consistent 
protagonist of all progressive movements of his time. 

In reality the strategic goal of the socialist movement always was ‘the 
wider task of human emancipation’, not needing first to be ‘pressed’ into this 
service. It was just the bureaucracy, faced with these wider and yet quite 
positively formulated human tasks, that split the movement into different 
tendencies, and in any case so ruined it that it became incapable of carrying 
out the wider task of human emancipation. They turned Marx’s idea of the 
mission of the proletariat into a worthless ideological jumble, and used it 
to reduce his conception, which went beyond all limitations, to a caricature. 
In a movement however which is serious about its ideas, and which is 
governed by these and not by other factors and motives, the theoretical 
error would have been overcome in the universality of the task, as theory 
is not at all absolute, but must be tested and corrected in practice. In 
Marx’s conception are: all the elements for overcoming its limitations. It is 
no accident that a great number of his ideas and of expressions coined by 
him have left their imprint on every-day consciousness (in many sciences 
Marxist notions have become a ‘matter of course’, only the layman does not 
know it) and are diligently used even by his enemies. 

In fact the workers have always participated in all great emancipation 
movements, and they even formed the fighting backbone of these move- 
ments, without being subjected to any other pressure than that which lies 
in the very political and social conditions. 

Colman just does not see that, independently of what the workers can 
achieve ‘of themselves’, the socialist movements always presented themselves 
as movements of humanity and also proposed ‘solutions’ of social problems 
which involved all layers of society. Only in this way were they able to 
gain, as they in fact did, a foothold among all sections of the people. Had 
they been in earnest about their programmes, then quite independently of 
how they conceived the course for the realization of their programmes, 
they would have achieved their aim, for in democratic movements, which 
are not deflected by aspirations alien to the aim and in which the free play 
of opinions, unhindered by any bureaucracy, is decisive, the correct opinion 
must win through in the end. 

In bureaucratically deformed organizations, however, theory becomes 
ideology and only serves to guarantee the existence of the bureaucracy. The 
wrong theories and the conceptions which deviate from the proper aim are 
then nothing but trimmings and veilings. They are the rationalization of 
interests which have nothing in common with the proper aim of the move- 
ment. Colman therefore turns everything upside down when he says: ‘If, 
according to “The Great Utopia”, the bureaucracy is the cause and not the 
product of the shortcomings and failures, then obviously all can be solved 
by trying to succeed without it.’ Thus he is really of the opinion that 
mistakes in theory have brought about the evil of bureaucracy. Of course it 
is correct that erroneous ideas assist the bureaucracy. But they can do this 
only in an organization in which all preconditions for the formation of a 
bureaucracy are already given by the character and the construction of the 
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organization. Under conditions in which only the content of democracy is 
involved (and democracy is the content of all progressive movements) 
incorrect ideas will not stand the test of the criteria of theory and practice 
and, like still-born babes, will never find their way into life. 

But the real roots of bureaucracy lie in the conditions of capitalist society 
itself. In developed commodity economy everything inevitably becomes a 
commodity. Capitalism permanently drives towards the reification of all 
relations. It knows no limits and obstacles and forces everything under its 
laws. Why should it come to a stop before organizations, however noble the 
motives on which they were founded, in which, nevertheless, positions and 
sources of income can be acquired? Under capitalism printing-presses and 
offices, houses and administrative positions are unavoidably objects of profit, 
economy and competition. Even the smallest sports and social clubs tend to 
turn themselves into business enterprises. The proper aims and purposes of 
the club, the ‘Trade Union or the party slide into the background. The 
apparatus makes itself autonomous and does not care a damn about the 
original purposes of the organization, and is only interested in not spoiling 
its own business. It is just in this process that the explanation lies for the 
tragic history of the failure of so many undertakings which had been called 
into existence with the most noble and most human motives, and which 
eventually became rotten. 

‘No guarantee, however, has the power to avert failures if the theories 
have not,’ so Colman instructs us. But we want precisely to enrich theory 
with a decisive recognition, in order this time finally to prevent the eternal 
mole that is bureaucracy from undermining the new movement right from 
its inception, and despite the best theories, leading it to failure. In opposition 
to Coiman we believe in fact that ‘all can be solved by trying to succeed 
without it (the bureaucracy)’. For a movement which has inscribed on its 
banner the overcoming of the capitalist commodity system must first at least 
be able to break away from the laws of capitalism inside its own framework. 
It must understand how to free itself from all ideology and to submit ideas 
to the genuine life-current. 

In reality, the deficiency of our time is not so much the lack of 
‘theoretical understanding’. There is no dearth of people who are clear 
about the terrible crisis in which our society finds itself. There is also no 
lack of critical flashes of recognition and of correct points of departure for 
overcoming the abuses in all spheres of knowledge and social life. Even less 
to-day does the question pose itself as a theoretical problem of the direction 
in which capitalism may develop, and whether it may still open avenues into 
a great future. This is no longer a matter of theory but rather through the 
terrible happenings of the present, it has become as clear as daylight that 
capitalism is only capable of ruining us. The actual problem really consists 
only in at last taking that obvious step which once and for all puts an end 
to the horror. 

This is not, as the theoretically ignorant and critically untalented Colman 
imputes, absence of concern with ‘theoretical disputes’,* but conscious 


* If one bears in mind our continuous theoretical discussions and the ‘Utopia‘ 
which is full of ‘theoretical disputes’, Colman’s assertion is an audacious ‘theoretical 
and critical’ invention and gives sufficient proof that he still has not yet learnt the 
noble, humanistic art of correct reading. 
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elimination of theories which have lost practical significance (consequently 
the result of theoretical work) and a new formulation of the task of how to 
set about the transformation of society. Theoretical work, in any case, only 
consists in analysis, re-grouping and the new arranging of the thought- 
material at hand, and whoever succeeds in arriving at a ‘new’ combination 
(this is also valid for all other spheres) has surely contributed an ‘original’ 
achievement and, in bourgeois terms, is already a ‘genius’. But Colman is 
not burdened with such old humanistic recognitions. How can he understand 
anything of the matter about which, with the resentment of the ignorant, he 
and kindred spirits speak ‘down from the heights’? With unscrupulous 
demagogy, he falsely ascribes to the ‘Utopia’, besides other ‘nicely arranged’ 
distortions, also pre-occupation with ‘human nature’, for which the 
‘Utopia’ (the Fromm-follower Colman confounds himself with it) has 
absolutely no use apart from the statement that the nature of man is the 
nature of his alterable conditions and his environment. It is just as 
demagogical to impute Bakunin’s ‘Power corrupts’ to the ‘Utopia’. Again, 
the ‘Utopia’ is only interested in the conditions and institutions from which 
power and its misuse result. From the corrupting power of Colman all that 
can be perceived is that Father Bakunin was there with ‘Power corrupts’ 
before the ‘Utopia’ and that the poor thing is convicted of lacking 
‘originality’. As if originality mattered and not instead, the putting of some- 
thing better in the place of the ‘Utopia’, seeing that as from the beginning 
the ‘original’ Colman with eagle eye ‘appropriately’ stigmatized it as a 
miscarriage. 

But in order by strong self-assertion, to irritate Colman and kindred 
spirits, who take the oldest prejudices as their ‘own’ ideas: The ‘Utopia’ 
contains many original ideas and represents, in its connecting of what is 
new, modified and old, a ‘highly original’ whole. If Colman wishes to refute 
this assertion he must tell us, for instance, where he picked up the highly 
original idea that the proletariat by reason of its conditions of existence can 
neither carry out the dictatorship, nor ‘lead’ the other oppressed classes. 
Only yesterday he stood before this problem like an ox in front of the barn- 
door, or was not even aware that there was a problem at all. To-day he has 
already appropriated the idea in a highly ‘original’ and stupid manner, and 
shows us how ‘deeply’ the ox has pondered over the problem and how 
‘matter-of-factly’ he can use it as a matter of fact against us. Knowledge, 
ability, experience, respect for human efforts, etc., these he likes to ignore 
in a ‘summarily-humanistic’ manner. Personally irritated in some way, he 
takes the whole ‘Utopia’ on his mighty horns and, with that sense of 
primzeval strength that is stupidity’s very own, does not find the burden 
heavy. Child’s play! — for him ‘the mountain has given birth to a 
mouse’! 

Well, let the humanistic Colman have it that the mountain gave birth to a 
mouse. We like sharp rebuffs and continue: Every mouse has its flea! The 
flea jumps behind the mouse’s left (not the right) ear. It is extraordinarily 
blood-thirsty and would like nothing better than to dispatch the mouse with 
one single bite. What else can extraordinarily blood-thirsty fleas do, as 
moreover they also have ‘highly original’ ideas of ‘humanism’? And what 


else can the mouse do but lift its left (not its right) hind leg behind its left 
ear and scratch away the dilettante flea? 
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There now he lies kicking and can ask Erich Fromm to return the 
‘humanistic’ apprenticeship-premium that he paid for his books. Together 
with much nonsense and pseudo-knowledge, he can also find in these books 
many ideas of other people (among them also ideas and thoughts of Marx), 
which Fromm very rightly treats as thought which has become common 
property (and to make it clear to the clumsy Colman: without saying at 
every occasion that the idea in question was first developed by Marx or 
somebody else). These ideas, it is true, are often much less ‘originally’ 
reproduced or put into new contexts than many of ours, but still they are 
useful, and only Colman has not yet discovered that in science and 
philosophy only the correct use of correct ideas is relevant, and not pseudo- 
originality in which, because of intellectual poverty, only Colman and 
kindred spirits can be interested. 


Perhaps Colman also remembers that the Russian Revolution took place 
in an utterly backward and poor country and was therefore considered as 
lost by all Bolsheviks, should revolutions in more advanced countries fail to 
take place. He has played his trump-card against the ‘Utopia’ nicely with 
the ‘reprimand’ that Marxism has always based itself on wealth and that 
the material preconditions had been there ‘for quite some time’. But the 
shrewd Colman has overlooked, what he himself mentions, the fact that the 
wealth was there only potentially (a circumstance which favoured the con- 
cept of the ‘proletarian dictatorship’ through which the real wealth would 
first be developed and thereby render the dictatorship redundant), but the 
technological level for an immediate transformation without dictatorship was 
still lacking. The pre-condition for the establishment of a social order which 
can satisfy the needs of all, exists to-day a thousand times more than before. 
One must have fallen into a complete uncritical cynicism if one can jump 
over this with a few empty phrases like Colman does. 


Colman is so possessed by his ‘theory’ about the bureaucracy that he not 
only derives the bureaucracy from theoretical failures, but even considers it 
an ‘historical necessity’ and ascribes to it a ‘human’ significance. We quote: 
‘(The “Great Utopia”) establishes the bureaucracy as the “evil” itself, the 
scapegoat, as if it were devoid of all human significance, as it had no 
function to fulfil within the division of labour.’ Indeed every dirty swindle 
has ‘human’ significance, and thus the bureaucracy always was the mirror- 
image of capitalist vice, against which it had promised to fight. As unfaithful 
trustee of the interests of progress, it made use of the division of labour and 
was able to spoil and to poison everything in the interests of the existing 
social order. Therefore the responsibility for the misery of our time falls, 
without reservations, on the labour bureaucracy which, by the betrayal of 
its principles, prevented in any great measure all fundamental opposition, 
and thereby made practically possible the fantastic political reaction. Power 
must not corrupt (Lenin and numberless Bolsheviks could not be ‘cor- 
rupted’) and, particularly in Germany, it could have been used for the good. 


But division of labour itself, necessary as it was for the progress of 
humanity, has turned into one of the most horrible plagues of mankind. It 
is the real instrument of human self-alienation. It uninterruptedly creates 
the narrowness of specialization, turns man himself into a spiritless slave of 
the machine, or makes him ‘redundant’. The pre-condition for the liberation 
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of man is the overcoming of commodity economy and of the enforced 
capitalist division of labour. A progressive movement therefore, has to start 
first in its own ranks with the overcoming of both. 

What is necessary is the building up of a movement without bureaucracy. 
This is a simple idea, but to find it, and to put it, with all its ramifications, 
on a realizable basis, was infinitely more difficult than to scare up 200 
million Colmans. But once started on this basis, once engaged in the pracess 


of developing, the movement will be able to achieve what hitherto all 
promised but none carried out. 


The Grade’ Utopia 


Boston scientist Clark Goodman said to-day, it would be impossible to 
provide atom-bomb shelters for everyone. So he thinks people should be 
‘graded’ for admission on the basis of their importance to the nation. 


Daily Express, 28th August, 1950. 





M. S. Shiloh 
STATE CAPITALISM IN RUSSIA 


‘Te problems of the social system in Russia have often been compared 
with those created by revolutionary France more than a century and a half 
ago. An understanding of both, it is said, requires perspective. Historians 
are reminded that the years have dissolved the acrimony heaped on the 
events of the Great French Revolution — that more ‘good’ than ‘harm’ was 
done. Much the same is implied for Russia. Supporters, even mild critics, of 
the Stalin regime tell us that so ‘new’ a phenomenon requires the test of 
many generations, that the judgement nourished by immediate events, by 
‘passing’ abuses, must be suspended until lasting outlines appear. In place 
of the years and of abuses engendered by ‘expediency’, a vast theoretical 
corpus has been brought to the support of the Russian social system. We 
are invited to equate the nationalization of industry to progress; economic 
planning to the elimination of crises; mounting indices in steel, coal and 
petroleum production to the well-being of the Russian people. In the mean- 
time, fact progressively contravenes theory. The nationalization of Russian 
industry has not been marked by any sort of social progress. Russian 
economic planning — such as it is — has sharpened crises known to the 
capitalist world. And the mounting indices in heavy industry (little as we are 
actually permitted to know about them) have been accompanied by abject 
misery and worsening of conditions for the Russian people. To anyone 
informed of Russian social life, the contradiction between theory and reality 
has reached nightmarish proportions. 

Moreover, just as theory has been used to distort the meaning of events, 
so events have revenged themselves on theory. The most vulgar prattling has 
been employed to override Russian reality from one aspect or another, and 
with it, the means for social analysis itself. One has only to examine the 
tortured ideas of Stalinism and its supporters on economic theory, zsthetics, 
and, often enough, even science, to judge the wholesale misapplication of 
thinking to all questions. The shoe is invariably placed on the wrong foot 
and the adherent is invited to limp through a host of broad economic, 
political, and cultural, as well as specifically Russian, problems. It becomes 
a social responsibility in every sense of the term to bring fact and theory 
into accord. 

Although objective and systematic accounts have been available for 
some time, there has been a marked failure to employ them adequately for 
the purposes of generalization. By contrast, Stalinist theory was given the 
semblance of a certain unity and comprehensiveness. The rather popular 
notion that Russia is a ‘managerial society’ is unsatisfactory and starts from 
the same premises as the Stalinist approach. Both assume that Russia 
represents a historically-new social formation. The ‘managerial theory’, it is 
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true, poses a significant issue: if the state exercises full control over the 
economy, it is necessary to ask—‘Who controls the state?’ To this question, 
Stalinist apologists have no reply; unless we are to give serious credence to 
the benign ‘intentions’ of the Russian leaders or to the claim that Russia has 
the most democratic constitution in the world. On the other hand, the 
‘managerial theory’ explains little of the energizing forces of the Russian 
economy: of its dynamics and of Russian expansion abroad. From so purely 
negative a definition, developed in reaction to the incredibility of the 
Stalinist view rather than from a positive elucidation of the conditions of 
Russian material life, it would be difficult to find serious points of difference 
between a ‘managerial society’ and, for example, Ptolemaic Egypt. The 
position fails to bring anything into relief — it lacks an explanation of 
anything that is socially distinctive. 

But if Russian society is not to be regarded as a ‘new’ historical stage, 
what does it represent? 

The contention made here is that Russia is integrally tied to capitalist 
development, that its social system may be called state capitalism. Such a 
judgement follows from two considerations. The first and most general is 
the entire process of world capitalist development. The barbarization of 
society, so graphically represented by Fascism and its Stalinist predecessor, 
is anchored in the bourgeois mode of production. It requires absolutely no 
departure from an analysis of capitalist retrogression to explain all the 
phenomena of Stalinism. In point of fact, Russia reflects this decline in 
every feature. The second and more specific consideration is the backward- 
ness of Russia. This historically-retarded development, suffice to say for the 
present, cannot be regarded as a bag of excuses for justifying ‘contemporary 
excesses’ or, what amounts to the same thing, for keeping Russian society in 
suspended animation — free from the compulsion of social law. The 
‘intentions’ or wishes of the Stalin leadership — whatever they may be — 
may be disregarded. Under capitalism, backwardness has its own laws, by 
which Russia, like Germany, Italy and Spain (each in a certain sense) are 
relentlessly governed. 

A discussion of Russia as a state capitalist system, therefore, presents the 
challenge of large issues. At every point, the analysis lends itself to 
homologous developments in England, America — indeed, in the entirety of 
capitalist society. Concretely, there is almost no special starting place. 
Developments in western Europe, among the ‘democracies’, suggest the same 
problems that in Russia have achieved only greater poignancy. 


Nationalization and the Background of Russian Capitalism 


Russia to-day has a nationalized and, allegedly, planned economy. This 
has, by common consent, been regarded as the unique characteristic of 
Stalinist society; at once its point of departure from capitalism and its most 
‘progressive’ feature. Planning is, at most, a claim and may, for the moment, 
be put aside. The nationalization of industry, however, remains indisputable. 
The question at issue is: why is industrial nationalization, per se, non- 
capitalist or progressive? 

It is true that nationalization, at least juridically, precludes the individual 
ownership of industrial enterprises. And such individual ownership has 
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been associated with capitalism and its consequences — more generally, 
with private property in the means of production. But many civilizations 
have been known where state ownership of the productive forces, for one 
reason or another, became the dominant economic institution without in any 
conceivable sense eliminating problems engendered by individual property. 
Private property remained in the real sense that the control of the productive 
forces yielded the relatively autonomous decisions that characterize 
individual ownership. 

The point to be made is that the apparent economic relationship of men 
to the productive forces must be explained by the economic relationship 
between men. At all times, of course, a certain technological level is pre- 
supposed. Hunters, for example, cannot be expected to establish feudal 
social relations. But to borrow again from the fruitful analogy of the ancient 
world, the feudal social relations of Egypt dominated the transitions from 
the centralized, state-owned lands of the Old Kingdom, through the some- 
what atomized Middle Kingdom, into the Empire and completely centralized 
economy of the Hellenistic Age. Throughout, the relationship between the 
broad mass of serfs and the ruling nobility and priesthood remained the 
same. Although these changes met many real needs, feudal problems and 
relations persisted and dominated Egyptian society. 

The point behind this analogy can be verified in the history of Russian 
capitalist development. 

If European capitalism of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries had 
room for development, Russian capitalism, due to its belated appearance, 
could find little sustenance ‘in a precarious world market overcrowded by 
superior rivals, and in an internal market inhibited by feudal relations. 
True, Russian capitalism did not recapitulate the industrial and political 
history of Europe. From the start, it was in possession of a technically- 
advanced and highly concentrated plant. But from the nature of the 
situation, this contained as many disadvantages as advantages. Alongside 
the peasant, hungering for land of his own, was added the ferment of the 
new labouring classes, to which the insecure, restricted bourgeoisie was 
incapable of granting reforms. Fearing its own masses, confined by world 
imperialism which clung desperately (as the general situation worsened) to 
privileges acquired in an earlier period, incapable as a result of its weakness 
of effectively forcing its way into the perpetual race for markets, the 
Russian bourgeoisie was compelled to cement many of its ties with the 
Czarist regime. More often than not, this was a source of extreme frustra- 
tion. The regime and nobility had its own fish to fry, and the relationship 
often presented the character of two dogs sharing a bone. But if the 
bourgeoisie generally strives to secure itself by concentration and monopolis- 
tic practices, the narrow margin of industrial survival imperatively dictated 
the formation of great combines in Russia that increasingly paralleled and 
merged with the state. The two acted upon each other: as conditions 
worsened in the respective sphere of each, an interpenetration of both 
tended to occur.’ 


* Although Czarist Russia ranked far behind the West industrially, the concentra- 
tion of Russian industry exceeded the United States’ during corresponding periods, 
In 1910, for example, enterprises employing 500 workers or more comprised 53 per 
cent. of the number of workers in industry, as compared with 33 per cent. in the 
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These were the tendencies of pre-revolutionary capitalist development. 
They must not be mistaken for a fait accompli. Quarrels, differences as to 
ways and means, eternal exasperation with the inefficiency of Czarism 
precipitated bitter and often violent controversies. Lurking behind these 
differences lay the prospect of an internal market, free from feudal 
restrictions. But lurking behind this market was the fear of a Jacquerie and 
an urban uprising which variously — but, on the whole, negatively — 
coloured the political activity of Russian capitalism. 

The focus of all Russian political activity, of course, was the countryside. 
Could the bourgeoisie ‘imitate’ its French brethren and give the land to the 
peasants? In point of fact, the French bourgeoisie had not liquidated the 
land problem. The breakdown of the feudal estates was consummated by 
the Jacobins at the cost of bloody conflicts with the capitalist class. Under 
the leadership of Robespierre, Danton and Hébert, the revolution had over- 
extended itself, gaining ansindispensable margin for the play of radical social 
forces. In so doing, it managed to override the fears, rural interests and 





tm 


United States. During the first decade of the century, such concerns increased from 
46.7 per cent. to 53.5 per cent., while factories employing up to 50 workers, and 
others from 50 to 500, declined from 14.3 per cent. to 11.6 per cent., and from 
39 per cent, to 34 per cent, respectively. The specific weight of larger enterprises 
showed greater gains between 1901 and 1910. Enterprises employing over 500 
workers jumped from 3.5 per cent. to 5 per cent. of Russian industry. Those 
ranging up to 50 workers dropped from 70.5 per cent. to 65.7 per cent. 

Monopolies definitely appeared in the career of Russian industry as early as the 
‘eighties (the sugar industry), although precedents had been established by life 
insurance concerns about a decade earlier. After the turn of the century, 70 to 
75 per cent. of all sheet metal works were in the hands of a metallurgical 
monopoly: ‘Prodamet.’ By 1908, ‘Prodamet’ held a dozen of the major metallurgical 
plants in its grasp, having expanded in the meantime into many metal products. 
Along with the “Trubopradazha’ syndicate (pipes) and the ‘Prodarud’ syndicate 
(ores), nearly all of south Russian metallurgy was monopolized in less than ten 
years, 

Monopolies spread all over the country and to all branches of industry and 
transport, The ‘Committee of Ural Ore and Metal Plants’ syndicated 80 per cent.° 
of roofing iron. Farm machinery concerns combined in 1907 to regulate at least 
72 per cent. of many agricultural implements, Ninety-five per cent. of railway cars 
were produced by the ‘Prodvagon’ syndicate in 1907, to be matched by 90 per cent. 
of locomotive production from another syndicate. The ‘Med’ syndicate controlled 
97 per cent. of copper production (1913); ‘Produgul’ (1906) accounted for 75 per 
cent, of southern coal output; a petroleum syndicate encompassed 65 per cent. of 
oil production, etc. Monopolies appeared in light industry as well as heavy industry; 
in commerce as well as transport. 

Although many Russian syndicates were interlocked with, and often controlled 
by, foreign capital, there can be no question that the Czarist regime was the major 
support of industrial monopoly. Russian petroleum combines leaned on, and were 
aided enormously by, the state in competitive struggles with Standard Oil. In the 
person of Bunge, Vyshnegradsky and Witte, the government consciously abetted 
the development and concentration of industry. Heavy orders, for all practical 
purposes, formed so many subsidies to every branch of metallurgy. Corres- 
pondingly, direct intervention by the state formed a conspicuous part of Russian 
economic operations. Alcoholic beverages were a near-monopoly of the regime. 
The government owned and processed the output of many mines in Siberia, the 
Altai and the Urals, State activity was felt in communications (railway and tele- 
graph), credit (the major banking concerns were owned by the state), forestry, 
large-scale agriculture, etc. By the time of the Revolution, the state and the 
beurgeoisie were interlinked in every phase of industry. 
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narrow conservatism of the bourgeoisie. But afterward the revolution 
retrenched, retreating to the only forms possible at the time. 

This, it might be supposed, could also provide a model for the Russian 
Revolution. The parties of the Russian ‘sans-culottes’ would endeavour to 
establish a radical democracy, largely over and against the reactionary 
summits of Russian capitalism. Land would be distributed among the 
peasants and improved working conditions introduced in industry. The 
bourgeoisie, no doubt, would fume and storm. It might endeavour to raise 
another Lyons and the nobility, certainly, another Vendée. But the economic 
axis of such a revolution could only be the full extension of capitalist 
relations to the countryside. Its most obvious result: the creation of a firm 
peasantry at the expense of the feudal elements. 

Certain sharp differences, however, are evident. The French Revolution 
occurred in 1789: the Russian Revolution, in 1917. The two were separated 
by a century and a quarter of capitalist development. The French Revolution 
coincided with the first upswing of the development; the Russian Revolution 
with its decline and retrogression. Both aspects of the cycle were planted in 
these events. In consequence, the Russian Revolftion might give an initial 
— perhaps not inconsiderable — impetus to industrial activity. At worst, 
conditions would portend the tug-of-war and instability following the over- 
throw of the Spanish monarchy in 1931. But under bourgeois conditions, 
instability in Russia was inevitable. The whole character of world economic 
conditions nurtured the persistence and eventual growth of conditions that 
were already clearly in focus during the last years of Czarism. In effect, this 
meant increasing monopolization, state intervention to support sagging 
industries and, finally, the nationalization of industry and totalitarian 
policing of the standard of living. 

This is essentially the gamut of Russian events after 1917. The conditions 
of the war precipitated a long standing crisis, pushing the feudal system into 
the abyss. They served to arouse hopes in the Lenin group that the inevitable 
over-extension of the democratic revolution would be consolidated 
economically by a different type of revolution in Europe. The ebb of the 
European revolution, however, left the Bolshevists with little more than 
what they had in any case: namely, a capitalist economy rounded out by 
land seizures in the countryside. The fact was clearly acknowledged by the 
New Economic Policy of 1921. An open market was not only recognized, 
but there is every indication to believe that a policy of tolerating small 
merchant and individual peasant enterprises was calculated for a length of 
time greater than permitted it by the Stalin regime.’ The nationalization of 
industry, while precipitately introduced on the strength of other, more 
radical hopes — as well, it may be agreed, as many immediate expediencies 
— accelerated an economic development which confronted Russian 
capitalism in any case. 

There can be no question that we are simplifying events “which might 


* The remarks of Lenin, in this connection, are of interest: 

‘We are no longer attempting to break up the old social economic order, with 
its trade, its small scale economy and private initiative, its capitalism, but we are 
now trying to revive trade, private enterprise and capitalism, at the same time 
gradually and cautiously subjecting them to state regulation just as far as they 
Tevive.’ 


(Lenin, Pravda, 7th November, 1921.) 
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have at least retarded the depth of totalitarian development in Russia had 
a different insight prevailed. In England, for example, we are witnessing 
much the same line of development for industry. Left to itself, British 
capitalism is apparently moving with less of an edge than did the Stalinist 
reaction of 1925-7. The possibilities for intervention are more pronounced 
than for Russia during those years. Further speculation as to the course of 
the Russian Revolution, however, can be left to those who are living with, 
rather than learning from, the past. It is only necessary to stress, here, the 
full coincidence of industrial nationalization with the entire background of 
Russian capitalist development. The presence of, capitalism in Russia 
depends not on nationalization per se — which may reflect reaction and 


retrogression as well as progress — but on other factors, which accordingly 
make for one or the other.’ 


Capitalism in Russia 


The burden of any discussion of Russia as a state capitalist society 
devolves upon three issues: the existence and weight of competition, the 
anarchy bred by the ‘Plan’, and the difficulties, disproportions and crises in 
reproduction created by competition for sources of raw material and skilled 
labour. The consequences of these problems, even if considered only by 
themselves, are ramified through all channels of the economy with growing 
intensity and reach their summit in ‘factional’ struggles, disputes, liquida- 
tions and regroupings that — like the incessant jockeying for power among 
capitalist groups in Europe and America — have become characteristic of 
Russian life. The state, supporting the economy as a whole, reflecting by its 
function the weakness of the entire economic structure, becomes the arena 
in which the maladjustments of the system take form. It is not so much a 
‘Plan’ that passes between the managers, supply agencies, Glavks* and 
People’s Commissariats, as antagonisms and rivalries between individual 
capitalists and blocs of capitalists attempting to secure and advance their 
positions.” ° 

* Naturally, this also applies to Britain, where the Labour Party presents its 
nationalization programme as a step toward social progress, This programme, there 
can be no question, abets the introduction of many totalitarian features, first 
adopted in Russia. 

* Glavks are administrative boards directly below People’s Commissariats. 

“No less a figure than Stalin gives us a picture — rather on the microscopic 
level — of the cliques and blocs formed by Russian officials. Thus: 

‘Most frequently workers are selected not ‘according to objective criteria, but 
according to accidental, subjective, narrow and provincial criteria, Most frequently 
so-called acquaintances are chosen, personal friends, fellow townsmen, people who 
have personal devotion, masters of eulogies to their patrons, irrespective of whether 
they are suitable from a political and business-like standpoint. ... Take, for 
example, Comrades Mirzoyan and Vainov. The former is secretary of the regional 
Party organization in Kazakstan; the latter is secretary of the Yaroslav regional 
Party organization. These people are not the most backward workers in our midst, 
And how do they select workers? 

‘The former dragged along with him from Azerbaijan and the Urals, where he 
formerly worked, in Kazakstan thirty or forty of his “own” people, and placed them 
in responsible positions in Kazakstan. 

‘The latter dragged along with him from the Donbas, where he formerly worked, 
to Yaroslav a dozen or so of his “own” people also, and also placed them in 
responsible positions. Consequently, Comrade Mirozoyan has his own crew. Com- 
tade Vainov also has his.’ (J. Stalin, Mastering Bolshevism, 1946 edition, p. 38). 
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In theory, the Russian manager is supposed to have very little indepen- 
dence. Dr. Marshak describes the position of the manager as follows: 

‘The Soviet manager is unable to manipulate freely the size of his plant or 
his inventories. Nor can he take advantage of market situations, current or 
prospective, by bargaining with sources of supplies or with customers for 
better prices, or by winning customers through low prices, and sources of 
supplies through high ones. To be sure, with supply chronically lagging 
behind demand, it would in any case be pointless for a manager to reduce 
prices in order to win customers. On the other hand, to win preference for a 
source of supplies by bidding up prices for raw materials would not be 
pointless. — But it is forbidden.’ * 

Russian law, or the official administration of industry, suggests an even 
more severe picture. Sales contracts, plant property, production and labour 
efficiency norms, the number of workers to be employed, average earnings 
and the annual payroll — in fact, nearly every detail of the industrial 
process is supposed to require state approval. Where this is not pure 
juridical fiction, it affords a restricted picture. It would be surprising to 
conclude that all elements in Russian capitalism reflect a homogeneous 
pattern of status and economic control. The capitalists of Russia, like those 
elsewhere, maintain variegated relationships among themselves. Many are 
subject to the crass authority of higher elements. Others, probably managers 
of large, heavy industrial enterprises, are relatively independent. Assuredly, 
the People’s Commissars, the Ministers and those who are so sittiated as 
seriously to influence the power relationships between competing blocs, 
correspond to the monopolists and commanding bourgeois elements of 
western capitalist states. Different ‘frames of reference’, therefore, exhibit 
different views. To a purely juridical mind, German and Russian economic 
regulations seem to agree point by point. If we were not familiar with the 
clearly capitalistic nature of the German economy under Hitler, Nazi law 
would engender the belief that the German economy reflects some sort of 
‘managerial society’. From the standpoint of lesser managers, or those who 
have not ferreted out the possibilities inherent in any given situation, the 
full burden of the totalitarian regulations descends on their shoulders. To 
be sure, Stalinist society is more centralized than elsewhere. But by the same 
token, influence, power, exploitation and competition is more severe. 

It would be absolutely unpardonable and superficial to discount the 
influence of the plant manager as a member of the Party, his connections in 
the government, and, above all, the countless tricks and manceuvres included 
in such relationships. But even according to juridical arrangements, the 
manager is no mere automaton of the planning bodies and state. Bienstock, 
discussing the growth and recognition of managerial independence, writes: 
‘Most important, the manager became the only person responsible for the 


5 Bienstock, Schwarz and Yugow, Management in Russian Industry and Agricul- 
ture, ed. by Feiler and Marshak, Oxford University Press, N.Y., 1944, p. XIX. 

This work is one of the most complete, and certainly one of the most objective, 
accounts of economic relations in Russia, The authors, at least Mr. Schwarz, seem 
to tend toward a managerial theory of Russian society, The material cited here, we 
believe, demonstrates that such a theory is untenable. The difficulties that appear 
to present themselves in the minds of the authors are a traditional laissez-faire 
conception of capitalism and a disposition, particularly noticeable in Marshak’s 
introduction, to take Russian law at face value; viz., ‘. . . it is forbidden’, 
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operation of the plant in all its subdivisions. The manager’s authority 
within the plant has increased. He rules the whole production process, bears 
responsibility for the technological process, for quantitative fulfilment of the 
plan, and for the quality of the goods produced. . . .” Since 1938, a sinking 
fund is withdrawn from plant output — estimated at about 5 per cent. of 
initial capital value — 40 to 60 per cent. of which is at the manager’s 
disposal for capital replacement as well as repairs. The manager, even 
according to economic regulations, disposes of considerable resources at any 
given plant level. It is obvious that the lure of a more commanding position, 
in a country where disproportions in income are matched only by the 
extremities of want, creates and even necessitates bitter competition for 
further access to such resources. 

The position of the Russian manager gains greater reality when the 
authority he possesses is dynamized by the actual relationship of plant 
production to the ‘Plan’. 

Planning in Russia has either been grossly exaggerated or totally mis- 
understood. This has,,in so many words, been admitted in the day to day 
reports of the Russian press itself — all theoretical pronunciamentos and 
considerations aside. ‘Our planning is still to a great extent clerical and 
statistical work’, reports Meizenberg, ‘absolutely divorced from economic 
practice.” In this connection, Bienstock observes: “The practice of planning 
has gradually brought the leaders of Soviet economy to the conclusion that 
tasks set by plan must be adjusted in accordance with practice, that planning 
cannot be confined to orders but requires continual checking in every phase 
of production. In theory, these rules were formulated unequivocally, long 
ago. As a matter of fact, principles were not applied until the outbreak of 
war in the summer of 1941.’* The remark gains significance because it is 
now known that, if anything, planning was considerably relaxed during the 
war conditions. On an earlier page, the same writer notes that ‘Many plants 
have been given the initiative in working out their own production pro- 
grammes in line with directives of the previous years, without waiting for 
new orders from above; they transmit their programmes to the Glavk or 
directly to the People’s Commissariat. The Glavk checks and, if necessary 
changes plans, taking into account supply possibilities unknown to the plant, 
the possibility of co-operation between plants, financial resources, regional 
needs, etc.’ ” ; 

The Russian manager must operate outside the ‘Plan’. ‘Commodity funds 
(stocks) are often apportioned only five or six days before the beginning of 
a quarter: “realization” (delivery) is sometimes greatly delayed. Ordinarily, 
delivery is obtained only towards the end of a quarter, say in its last three 
or four weeks. The amount of goods apportioned for a quarter is almost 
below a plant’s real needs, because the People’s Commissariat and Glavk 
usually fear that the manager's application for goods, especially scarce 
materials, is exaggerated.’ (Bienstock — our emphasis, M.S.) Again: ‘To 

* Ibid, p. 15. 

"L. Meizenberg, On the Economic Plan, in Planned Economy, 1939, No. 10, 
p. 12. (Quoted from B., S., & Y., p. 56.) 

*B., S., & Y., etc, p. 57. 

Ibid, p. 50. 

” Ibid, p. 63-4. 
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obtain goods, he (the manager) must often send representatives to supplying 
factories or to agencies of People’s Commissariats and Glavks. Many plants 
have permanent representatives in Moscow or other supply centres with the 
special task of securing the timely supply of goods, of “pushing” orders for 
materials, of arranging shipments, etc. And, of course, the plant manage- 
ment must maintain a storage organization. A plant manager who does not 
get needed goods in time is often compelled to break rules and seek new 
ways to supply his plant. There is thus a contradiction between theory and 
practice. Theory has, recently taken a few steps toward practice, e.g., the 
direct agreements.’ The author cites several examples to illustrate the 
magnitude of these problems (and, we may add, operations). ‘ “During the 
first eight months of 1940, the Tractor Works spent 200,000 roubles on 
telegrams and 250,000 roubles on travelling expenses.” The same story was 
told half a year later of another giant plant, the Rostov Works for Agricul- 
tural Engineering. . . .’” In the course of several articles on Russia in the 
Herald Tribune, Newman cites Izvestia to the effect that one third of the 
ten thousand daily arrivals in Moscow by railway and plane were on 


“Ibid, p. 62. 


“Ibid, p. 64. Under the headline, ‘Supply Woes Cut Soviet Production’, Mr. 
Harry Schwartz (not to be confused with Solomon Schwarz of the work cited in 
the foregoing) gives the following report: 

‘Leningradskaya Pravda recently printed an article by a factory director in 
Leningrad complaining of the harm done to production by supply difficulties, 
Needed materials often arrive late, forcing factories to cease or partly curtail 
output. ... In Leningrad alone, the article reports, hundreds of government 
officials employ thousands of persons who are supposed to facilitate ‘necessary 
transactions between different enterprises, But these work so poorly and are of so 
little help that many factories have to spend large sums foraging for themselves so 
that their work can continue. 

‘The situation is so bad, the director writes, that to meet its needs for electric 
lamps, motors, transformers, optical equipment and forgings, his factory has had to 
institute production of these items itself. At the same time, he says, Leningrad has 
large factories producing all these items, factories that are by no means always 
working at capacity. 

‘At the root of the situation, he declares, is the overly bureaucratic organization 
of the Soviet industrial supply system. Factories adjacent to each other are not 
allowed to make arrangements directly to supply each other’s needs if they belong 
to different ministries. These and other restrictions on enterprise managers’ 
initiative tie them hand and foot, he complains, and must be removed if matters 
are to be improved. ; 

‘A similar situation exists in the local consumer goods industry in Moscow, the 
newspaper Moscovskaya Pravda reports. 

‘The supply system for these enterprises is working so badly that it is estimated 
that they will fail to receive about 600,000,000 rubles worth of raw materials that 
they require, about one-third their total needs. Because of the lack of materials, 
these enterprises will not be able to achieve this year’s output plans for such goods 
as furniture, phonographs, children’s bicycles, aluminium utensils and knitted 
goods. 

‘To get around supply difficulties, some factories in Moscow do not produce 
-articles for which they are best fitted, but only such goods for which they are able 
to obtain materials. 

‘Another consequence of the materials shortage, Moskovskaya Pravda reveals, 
has been the development of large scale illegal barter trade between enterprises. 
Hundreds of middlemen — known colloquially as “clever lads” or “tipsters” — 
swarm around enterprises and ministries to find out what surpluses and deficits 
each has. They arrange trades between factories so desperate for needed goods that 
they are willing to pay any price.’ (N.Y. Times, 11th June, 1950.) 
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‘unnecessary’ government business. Jzvestia makes the accusation that these 
arrivals waste millions of rubles in sprees and excursions. 

An entire body of market relations underlies the reproductive mechanism 
of Russian industry. According to Bienstock, the ‘. . . turn-over of many 
supply organizations, particularly local offices, is so insignificant that they 
are compelled to transgress their jurisdiction to justify their existence. They 
buy materials and equipment not needed in their own branch of industry 
and sell to plants of other branches. They become, in a sense, ordinary 
dealers.”* The reports that consistently appear in the Russian Press are only 
a surface picture of idle plants or factories working far under capacity, while 
goods and raw materials circulate throughout the country without any 
apparent destination . . . other, undoubtedly, than a profitable buyer. The 
incidents are notorious, frequently embracing some of the most important 
industrial projects of the Stalinist regime. An example cited by Bienstock is 
worth quoting in full: ‘On 3rd June, 1938, the Council of People’s Commis- 
sars issued a decree concentrating sale of ferrous metals in a new Board. 
Some six months later, the head of this board, S. Volikov, complained about 
“Gndividualistic methods” of procuring metals. Metals were sent from one 
end of the Union to the other without reason or plan. Often large quantities 
were brought from the Urals or Krivoi Rog (Ukraine) to Moscow as a 
storage and supply centre, only to retrace a portion of the original route to 
get to a consumer.’ “ How often? How ‘large’ were the quantities? Volikov, 
apparently, did not say. But like the daily ‘sprees’ to Moscow (and only to 
Moscow?) there is good reason to believe that such ‘infractions’ are 
enormous; in our opinion, decisive. Harry Schwartz, for example, recently 
reported in the N.Y. Times that complaints in the Russian Press indicate 


one-third (another third) of the secretaries of collective farms in the Ukraine 


were transgressing the rights of collective farm members in ‘violation’ of 
the law. Newman, again, reports charges in Pravda that ‘heaps’ of vegetables 
and fruits were spoiling on railway platforms of the South Western, North 
Caucasian, Moscow-Kiev, Tashkent, Askhabad and Turkestan-Siberian lines 
in 1947. At the same time, it is indicated, the periodical Bolshevik claimed 
that 20 per cent. of railway stock was idle and an even higher proportion 
was the case for motor transport! 

Throughout, profit reigns supreme. “The government . . .’ writes Yugow, 
‘fixes the factory price for some item at 20 roubles, viz., 14 roubles produc- 
tion costs, 2 roubles planned profit, and 4 roubles (20 per cent.) turnover 
tax. If plant management reduces the cost from 14 to, say, 10 roubles, the 
profit becomes 6 roubles, of which 2 are planned profit and 4 “above the 
Plan”.”” From this it follows: “The desire to increase profits has become a 
real incentive to more responsible, active, and careful management.’ * Yugow 
provides us with examples from heavy industry: ‘In coal mining, for each 
per cent. of reduction of real cost of production below planned cost, the 
manager, assistant manager, chief and assistant engineers get a bonus of 15 


“Ibid, p. 63. In 1940, Russian supply organizations numbered some 5,000 
agencies, employing 126,000 workers and involving costs of service equal to 11 per 
cent. of turnover. 


“ Ibid, p. 63. 
* Ibid, p. 79. 
“Ibid, p. 82, 
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per cent. of monthly salary. In iron and steel industry, the figure is 10 per 
cent. Furthermore, for each per cent. of overfulfilment of planned output, 
the bonus for a coal-mine manager and his immediate assistants is 4 per 
cent. of salary. In iron and steel, bonuses for extra output are calculated 
progressively. If pig-iron production exceeds Plan by 5 per cent., the 
monthly salaries of a section head, assistant section head, engineer and 
electrical engineer are raised 10 per cent., for each per cent. of excess output. 
If the production excess is 10 per cent., the bonus for each per cent. of 
excess output is 15 per cent. of monthly salary, etc. . . . No less important 
is the effect of plant profits on managerial influence, prestige and power.’ 

The distinction between managers and capitalists or between bonuses and 
profits seems to be blurred by the information at our disposal. Does it mean, 
as the ‘managerial theory’ implies, that all capitalists become managers; 
that profits, in the socially-significant sense of the term, become mere 
bonuses? 

Actually, this is only a pseudo-problem. Between the extremes of an 
industrial manager in a small, circumscribed shoe-factory and a People’s 
Commissar, the distinction is quite clear. It is necessary that the ‘spectrum’ 
of Russian industrial authority be viewed under the aspect of qualitative 
differences rather than similarities that blend one shade of control into 
another. If the premises of competition, disproportions, direct agreements, 
etc., are granted, we need only compare the historical effect of Stalinist 
society with those produced in known capitalist sectors of the world. Should 
they coincide, the’ ostensible ‘chain’ of authority that juridical fiction reduces 
to the common denominator of ‘manager’ requires the assumption of 
differentiation between managers and capitalists. The presence of specific 
social forces and their effects summons, as it were, the ruling class and its 
capitalistic character — concealed (at most only to economic theoreticians) 
by the impersonality of the system and the anonymity of the regime — into 
real life. Neither the propaganda of the apologists nor the ‘intentions’ of 
their leaders can alter such indispensable distinctions. 


Russia and the Retrogression of Capitalism 


At first glance, a comparison between Russia and trends in world 
capitalism presents many divergencies. Among these, the most conspicuous 
are: 

First, the decline in the standard of living on an international scale. 
Stalinist propaganda, on the other hand, celebrates a steady rise in the well- 
being of the Russian masses. The comparison, we are reminded, must be 
made between pre-revolutionary and contemporary Russia rather than 
between Russia and advanced capitalist states. Once this criterion is adopted, 
we are assured, there can be ‘no doubt’ that the material conditions of the 
people have improved steadily. 

Second, since imperialism is characterized by the export of capital, Russia 
cannot be viewed as an imperialist state. This, once stated, often seems to 
suffice. Russian expansion is ascribed to military exigencies, the fear of war, 
the desire to spread ‘communism’, etc. — but not to imperialism in the 
scientific sense of the term. 


* Ibid, pp. 94-5. 
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Finally, all accounts of Russia never cease to point to the continual, 
‘unprecedented’ growth of industry at a time when the tendency elsewhere 
has long been toward industrial contraction. The endless panegyrics, at 
least, indicate mounting, swollen statistics in every field of production. Each 
five year plan is completed in four years, and every plan is made to mark a 
milestone over earlier conditions. This has even impressed opponents of the 
regime — so we are told by friends of the regime. 

By separating crass fact from pure fiction and qualitative analysis from 
the blinding storm of meaningless statistics, a second glance discloses basic 
similarities between Russia and world capitalism. 


1. The standard of living in Russia. Now on this question, there are 
sound reasons for believing that if the material conditions of the masses 
have shown a steady improvement, Russia is a striking exception to the 
trends in world capitalism. In an economy based on competition, only a 
cold-blooded selection by destruction operates. To exist, in effect, means 
to survive; and to survive means to absorb rival capitals. The ‘ideal’ of 
bourgeois ‘enterprise’ is full control over the productive process and market. 
This alone, the system dictates, can assure survival, and provide the security 
and stability which all elements of the system continually endeavour to 
achieve. In time, the elements of the system change their character. 
Numerous capitalists are transformed into a handful of large capitalists, 
commanding whole branches of industry, national monopolies and inter- 
national cartels. The growth of monopolies and cartels only serves to 
intensify the degree of rivalry and instability. Huge masses of capital, 
formerly controlled by many individuals, are now pitted against each other 
by a few monopolists. The system must increase its demands upon all the 
means at its disposal; demands, in turn, which are always insufficient to meet 
the growing dimensions of the struggle. Reforms, permissible in an earlier 
context, are withdrawn; exploitation is intensified; living standards are 
depressed. 

Oddly enough, the Stalinist regime has maintained a statistical conspiracy 
against the apprehension of facts concerning the standard of living in 
Russia. Despite much official propaganda, photography and guided tours of 
pre-war vintage, we are aware of no official indices tracing the material 
conditions of the people in any way comparable to the information provided 
by most, if not all, capitalist countries. So far as direct analysis admits, the 
economic position of the masses is shrouded in mystery; cast in vague 
proportionate accounts and classified into statistically-useless categories. The 
indirect analysis of Russian data, however, is of remarkable interest. On the 
basis of Hubbard’s data comparing the average food consumption. of 
Petrograd textile families during Czarist days with later periods, Peter 
Meyer has demonstrated that between 1929 and 1937 the average standard 
of living declined to 34 per cent. below pre-revolutionary days. The same 
analysis shows an increase of 54 per cent. from the Revolution to 1929.” 


* Peter Meyer, ‘USSR: A New Class Society’, Politics, March, 1944. Meyer 
establishes a table on the basis of Hubbard’s data showing that if the cost of one 
week’s food for 1913, 1929 and 1937 is taken at 3.40, 5.90 and 49.60 rubles respec- 
tively (Hubbard’s data is 3.42, 5.89 and 49.56 rubles); and if industrial wages are 
taken at R25, R66 and R245 (Hubbard’s data for the same period are 
R25, R77 and R245 — Meyer claims that Hubbard ‘gives the monthly 
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Material in Colin Clark’s studies of Russian statistics show a decrease of 
around :20 per cent. in food consumption per head between 1913 and 1934.” 
Whatever the differences between both analyses, the depth of the downward 
trend is unmistakable. To bring matters as much up to date as is possible, 
Vera Micheles Dean observes — again, on the basis of an indirect analysis 
of Russian nominal wages (!) — that ‘if 1938 is taken as a 100, the index of 
increase in nominal wages is 165 and 175, depending on the categories of 
work. Owing to the continuance of high prices, however, and to various 
curbs recently [1947 — M.S.] placed on individual purchases real wages 
have actually undergone a sharp decline.’ ® 

Recent Press reports from Russia indicate that the regime has placed the 
monetary policy on the Gold Standard, accompanied by ‘drastic’ price 
reductions. We must confess that on the basis of previous ‘price reduction’ 
policies, we view this latest ‘achievement’ with considerable scepticism. On 
16th September, 1945, for example, the price structure was also overhauled. 
Miss Dean observes: ‘The price of certain essential rationed goods were 
sharply raised on an average of 180 per cent. over previous prices — 
with the effect of further draining off money in circulation. By contrast, 
prices of umnrationed goods in commercial government stores were 
reduced by 30 to 55 per cent. While the upward revision of prices of 
rationed goods and the downward revision of unrationed goods were 
intended to close the gap between the two sets of prices [an incredible 
explanation by the regime! — M.S.] the gap remains substantial.” It is 
reasonable to question if the gap is being closed by lowering or raising the 
price of commodities within the purchasing range of the masses. Thus, on 
17th July, 1948, the Stalinist government announced a 10 to 20 per cent. 
reduction of prices in state stores. The reduction was confined to such items 
as bicycles, phonographs, watches, caviar, Moskvich automobiles, hunting 
guns, cameras, perfumes, cosmetics, stoves and . . . beer and vodka.” 


*” Colin Clark, Critique of Russian Statistics. MacMillan, London, pp. 25-6, 1939, 


Vera Micheles Dean, ‘Russia’s Internal Economic Problems’, from Foreign 
Policy Reports, 1st July, 1947. 


Ibid, p. 108. For a truly curious excuse: unemployment insurance in Russia 
was abolished (1930) ‘in view of the disappearance of mass unemployment in the 
U.S.S.R.’. Decree of People’s Commissariat of Labour, 11th October, 1930. See our 
section on slave labour. 


2 According to the N.Y. Times, 18th July, 1948, a Russian worker must work 
two and one-third hours to purchase a bottle of beer. 


wages for 1929 as 77 rubles, but he has made an error, having taken the figure for 
1930.’), the conclusions are quite obvious, The index of food prices will be 172 and 
1,449 for 1929 and 1937, respectively (with 1913 taken as 100); and the index of 
real wages will be 154 and 68 for 1929 and 1937, respectively (with 1913 taken as 
100). Mr. Hubbard’s conclusions, however, are not too clear. He writes: 

‘On an average, the 1937 prices of essential clothing and foodstuffs were at least 
five times the 1929 prices, while the average wage was only slightly more than 
three times the 1929 level. In other words, the purchasing power of the worker’s 
income in 1937 was about 65 per cent. of 1929, The retail price index for all 
consumers’ goods in 1929 was about 200 (1913, 100) and the wage index about 
308. This would seem to indicate that the 1929 wage purchased about half as much 
again as in 1913; but as the 1937 wage had only about two-thirds of the purchasing 
power in 1929, it looks as though real wages in 1913 and 1937 were pretty well at 
ro? 65.1942)" L. E. Hubbard, Soviet Labour and Industry, MacMillan, London, 
p. , 1942. 
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In the infamous currency ‘reform’ of December, 1947, prices remained 
essentially the same as before except for bread and a few staple items. 
W. Bedell Smith notes that the tremendous hardships imposed by the 
production norms established for 1950 led to such demoralization that the 
Government had to change ‘its production plans to increase the amount of 
consumer goods available for purchases. .. . These measures gradually 
improved the production situation to the point where the Government 
finally felt able to act drastically to lower the purchasing power of the Soviet 
people in order to reduce the general demand for consumers’ goods and 
relieve the pressure on light industry. The currency reform undertaken in 
December, 1947; accomplished this. The existing ruble currency was 
declared obsolete without warning and new currency was issued that was 
exchanged at the rate of one new ruble for ten old rubles. State bonds were 
devaluated by two-thirds. Bank deposits, however, were exchangeable at 
equal value, but only up to 3,000 rubles with a smaller return on larger 
amounts. Food rationing was removed at the same time. 

‘The farmers were wiped out, as their money was not in banks but in 
state bonds and currency. To pay taxes and meet current expenses, they sold 
food, so that for a brief period immediately after the monetary change there 
was a flood of food in city markets for the first time in years. This lasted 
only a short time, and thereafter the industrial workers found that an even 
more drastic form of rationing actually existed, as only a limited quantity 
of each kind of food was sold to one person.’~ The same ‘rationing’ 
apparently did not apply, so far as we know, in the commercial government 
stores catering to the Stalinist millionaires, where white bread was easily 
obtainable at 7-5 times the value of the same type of bread ‘for sale’ in 
regular stores. But is it necessary to enter into the income differentials of an 
economy which bountifully provides for the few who are privileged with 
truly astronomical incomes? 


2. Imperialism and the export of capital. In this connection, there has 
been so much misunderstanding, that a number of general remarks are in 
order. 

The course of capitalist development evokes many contradictions that 
shape and give it form. Since competition requires the steady replacement of 
labour by machinery, at least two simultaneous effects are evident. The rate 
of profit declines and millions are deprived of employment. As the internal 
market contracts, the entire productive process tends to follow in its wake. 

Attempts to compensate for this contraction turn the bourgeoisie to the 
international market — particularly the super-profits of colonial trade and 
industry. It is apparent, of course, that capitalism always endeavoured to 
reap these imperial profits. The wealth derived from colonial exploitation 
was a prerequisite for the primitive accumulation that launched capitalist 
development in the modern era. The point to be made, however, is that when 
the internal market contracts, imperialism comes into its own as an 
imperative force, an absolute precondition for the very life of the system. 
For a while, imperialism yields a spurt to the economy, extending the limits 
of the internal market and providing new bases for industrial expansion. 
But in time this engenders further contradictions: the obstacle of new, 


* N.Y. Times, 14th November, 1949, 
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rival imperialisms and of entrenched predecessors; increasing exhaustion 
due to frequent conflicts, etc. 

In its ‘classic’ period, imperialism was characterized by the export of 
capital.“ This, perhaps, more than the pans of Kipling, encouraged many 
liberal economists to believe that the ‘white man’s burden’ could only mean 
the full industrial development of the colonial world. Actually, capital 
export was invariably one-sided, calculated not to develop a competitor but 
so to upset aboriginal social relations that dependence, rather than indepen- 
dence, was emphasized. The effect of imperialism, therefore, has always been 
to create so much misery and discontent, that national uprisings (of one 
degree or another) continually follow in its wake. As the contradictions of 
capitalist imperialism converge into a general crisis, the export of capital is 
subordinated entirely to the needs of colonial regimentation, policing and 
control. A sort of Roman parasitism prevails. All the material and spiritual 
sources of resistance are numbed by planned starvation and terror. Masses of 
population created by the capitalist mode of production are reduced, 
enslaved or exterminated. Industrial activity is rendered more and more 
one-sided and dependent, or — in many cases — comes to a virtual stand- 
still. 

Many colonies have long since travelled part of the road to this new 
barbarism. Indeed, the prototype of contemporary enslavement and exploita- 
tion was nurtured for generations on the continents of Asia, Africa, South 
America and in the archipelagoes of the Orient. But the colonial countries 
- do not stand alone. Under the heightened conditions of present-day rivalry 
and instability, even the industrially-advanced nations of Europe face 
oppression and reduction to a colonial status. Europe enjoys the ‘special 
status’ wherein her stabilization involves no less than the physical destruc- 
tion of much of her industry. Thus, the ‘Iron Heel’ German capitalism 
prepared for Europe now descends upon Germany. Industries are destroyed, 
millions bombed out and permanently uprooted. The country is dismem- 
bered and occupied by foreign imperialist armies. The ‘loser’ of the last war, 
however, is only the harbinger of conditions that await nearly all the 
‘victors’ of to-day. Eastern Europe already shares the fate of Germany; 
England, France, Belgium — all progressively become the economic and 
political instruments of American policy. The economic one-sidedness and 
dependency that are imposed on the colonial world eventually face the 
earlier colonial oppressors themselves. The international market, like the 
internal market, contracts; all social existence threatens to shrivel and 
decline.* 

It is in this milieu — that is, under the conditions and possibilities created 
by the second World War — that Russia definitely embarked upon an 
imperialist course. Initially, this took form in collaboration with fascist 
Germany. If the seizure of territory from Finland, Poland and Rumania is 


*The emphasis placed on the export of capital, in discussions around 
imperialism, has often been at the expense of other features of equal — and, under 
present circumstances, greater —- importance; viz., industrial concentration, 
monopoly, the re-division of the world, etc. 

*'The process, to be sure, is uneven and combined. Repressions begun in the 


colonies are taken up in Europe, only to extend from Russia and the Balkans back 
to China, Indonesia and Africa. 
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often excused by military ‘expediency’, further negotiations with the Nazis 
concerning the hinterlands of Asia leave absolutely no doubt as to the 
imperialist character of Russian expansion. Ribbentrop’s appreciation of 
Russian ‘natural spheres of influence’ is very concise: 

‘The focal points in the territorial aspiration of the Soviet Union would 
presumably be centred south of the territory of the Soviet Union in the 
direction of the Indian Ocean.’ * 

To-day, the imperialist activities of the Stalinist regime occur, as is the 
case with the rest of Europe, under the shadow cast by the polarized, 
concentrated power of the United States. Beside this ‘American colossus’, 
rivalry must generally find circuitous routes: infiltrate into weak positions; 
operate in the crevices and around the fringes of American control. The 
phenomenal privileges allocated to Russia, however, are explicable only in 
terms of the political limitations of the United States. The Stalinist regime 
largely holds those positions where the need for the naked application of 
force places the bourgeois-democracy of the United States at a current 
disadvantage. To employ the more precise formulation of Ernst Zander: 
‘The secret of the situation, as of America’s weakness, consists in Russia 
having become her most reliable and indispensable policeman in Europe and 
Asia. It is predominantly from this that Russia derives her ‘astounding’ 
strength in the haggling with other Powers — no other country can be 
entrusted with the ruthless police function once the Stalin regime 
collapses.” In effect, the Stalinist regime complements and is, for the 
present, indispensable to ‘American imperialism. As in 1939, Stalinism 
remains a precondition for world reaction and retrogression; in the first 
case, precipitating World War II, and to-day, assuming the fungtions of 
Hitler during the thirties. 

In this context, where expansion goes hand-in-hand with total parasitism 
dictated by rivalry and survival, where the dismemberment and exploitation 
of advanced capitalist countries makes its appearance, the export of excess 
capital resources becomes an ancillary feature of imperialism. 

3. The growth of Russian industry. If Russian industrial development 
means anything, it refers first and foremost to armaments industries. Much 
the same can be said for the entire capitalist world. The armament industry 
is, to-day, the lubricant of the entire system and growingly extends over 
consumer goods production precisely because it, alone, can co-exist with a 
falling standard of living. Guns, tanks, aircraft — weapons of all kind — 
explode in waste. They require only the intervention of the state as a 
purchaser. The state, on the other hand, becomes a buyer by virtue of the 
revenue it exacts from the system as a whole; principally, by milking the 
masses dry in true publican fashion. In the United States, this essentially 
takes the form of taxation; in England, rationing and wage fixing; finally, 
in Russia and Germany, naked police supervision over the living standards 


** Memorandum of the Final Conversations Between Reich Foreign Minister von 
Ribbentrop and Chairman of the Council of People’s Commissars of the U.S.S.R. 
and People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs, Herr Molotov, on 13th November, 


1940, from Nazi-Soviet Relations, 1939-41 (German Archives) p. 25, U.S, Depart- 
ment of State. 


*™ Contemporary Issues, Vol. 1, No. 1, ‘Concerning Germany and World Develop- 
ment’, by Ernst Zander. 
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of the people. The poverty of the masses is ‘planned’ — and this, by far, is 
the major function of planning. 

As greater recourse is had to direct measures, the more armaments are 
required to keep the masses in subjugation. These operations occur on a 
world scale: occupation armies, arms for docile elements abroad, etc. To be 
sure, profits too require distribution (again: ‘planning’) to sustain the state 
as the essential agent for, and market of, the system. In this rule, the state 
frequently appears as the disciplinarian of contending bourgeois blocs. 
Although by no means the most desirable situation for elements accustomed 
to a laissez-faire economy, choices cease to exist. The system must be 
sustained as a whole. 

Despite the fact that the Stalinist regime came very close to defeat in 
1941-42, it compared only with Germany as a producer of armaments during 
pre-war years. Between 1934-39, Russian armament expenditure was twice 
that of England. ‘It seems likely,’ writes Prof. A. J. Brown, ‘. . . that the 
Soviet Union spent at least as much on military purposes in the five years 
or so before she was attacked as Germany had spent in the corresponding 
period leading up to her aggression against Poland. Germany’s two-year lead 
in this race, however, gave her a formidable advantage; at the time of her 
attack on the USSR her military expenditure was probably still at least 
twice that of Russia though not all of it — perhaps little more than two 
thirds, could be applied on the eastern front... . Whatever the margin 
of error in the calculation, it is clear that the real cost of military preparation 
to the Soviet Union was, like the subsequent burden which it bore in battle 
casualties, the heaviest carried by any nation.’ ™ 

By examination of mere surface facts, economists judge that expenditures 
on armaments comprised 6 per cent. of Russian national income in 1934; 
12 per cent. in 1937; 25 per cent. shortly before the German invasion; and 
— according to recent estimates in Life magazine — 25 per cent. to-day.” 
These assumptions are much too cordial. We submit that the Russian 
economy, from the very logic of the system, is oriented as a whole toward 
armament production; that proportions, estimates and statistical juggling 
are entirely meaningless. This situation gestates in capitalist development 
itself — even in such bastions of industry as the United States. Armament 
production is the life fluid of the bourgeois mode of production, the 
co-efficient of all industrial output, the one dollar that keeps the other three, 
four, five of ten in motion. In Russia, however, such determinations are 
already fruitless. Armaments are the absolute foundation of the economy 
itself; the Moloch to which all resources are delivered — the sacrificial altar 
of all industrial development. 

It becomes absurd, from this standpoint, to regard the index of Russian 
production as any hopeful sign of progressive possibilities. Steel, in Russia, 
means guns or the means for making guns. If supporters of the Stalin 
regime hope that perhaps (and not without a revolution against the regime) 
the Russian people can be induced to use bayonets for buttering bread, then 
it may be supposed that they will dwell in cities of tanks, wear the drab 
grey of the army uniform and use helmets for toilet bowls. . . . 


*A_ J. Brown, Applied Economics, Rinehart and Co., 1948, pp. 31 and 36. 
* Life, 27th February, 1950. 
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The Slave State 


During the depths of the economic crisis, almost two decades ago, letters 
to the American Press opined that the unemployed should be placed on 
unseaworthy rafts and set adrift. In principle, the suggestion was not 
original. Although required by German fascism ten years later (efficiency 
‘often dictating crematoria), it was long anticipated in the slave labour 
camps of Stalinist Russia.” For more than a quarter century, Russian 
capitalism has followed the relentless logic inherent in contemporary world 
development. Through countless purges, ‘liquidations’ and ‘collectivization’ 
drives, it has literally appropriated the bodies of millions of men, women and 
children whom the contracting system can no longer support on the basis 
of anything remotely resembling a free labour market. Like chained gangs 
on ancient latifundia, they are placed to work in the bleak hells of Siberia, 
in mines and on wastes where life is scarcely maintainable and quickly 
passes out of existence. From the Caspian Sea to the Solovietsky Islands on 
the White Sea, hopeless masses of human beings, living and dying under 
unbearable conditions, are devoured by the camp system. Whole areas like 
the gold-mining region of Kolyma, are entirely ‘populated’ by chattel slaves, 
comprising every profession and vocation, occupying camps on the dimen- 
sions of cities (Magadan, for example), serviced, maintained and renewed by 
the system. The law of population under moribund capitalism dictates that 
millions, pushed outside society by the general contraction, must be worked 
to death. 

But the individual merely perpetuates the species which, locust-like, slowly 
consumes all before it. For each who perishes, two appear. Slave workers 
recruit slave technicians; the technicians recruit slave engineers; these, in 
turn, are followed by guards, factories and more camps. The new mode of 
labour reproduces itself not only from the inner crisis of capitalism, but 
from the division of labour in modern industry. It recreates the entire 
juridical, political and economic fabric — adapting all institutions to its 
needs and, by giving rise to its own qualitative forms, threatens to negate 
the capitalist mode of production itself. 

Slave labour already germinates in every phase of the Russian economy. 
The internal passport, the work-book, countless labour regulations ranging 
from ‘job lateness’ to ‘sabotage’, compulsory vocational training, etc., etc. — 
all reduce the industrial worker to a captive of his specific job." On the 
‘collective’ farms, practically every pretence is cast to the winds. Yugow 
makes the following significant observation of the Russian kolkhoz system: 


* Slave labour was undoubtedly intended as a permanent feature of German 
fascism, It is not through regard for, but in disregard of, the interests of German 
capitalism that the ‘surplus’ population of East Germany is permitted to exist (at 
Allied sufferance) ‘only’ as . . . a starving mass of refugees. The destruction of 
4,000,000 Jews comprises no more than the form of selecting 4,000,000 human 
beings who had to perish under capitalism. The list was later to include: Gypsies, 
Poles, Russians, Ukrainians, etc, 

“These features, of course, extend to areas under Russian occupation, Mr. 
MacCormac of the N.Y. Times (19th June, 1950), for example, reports off- 
handedly : 

‘Like Russia the satellites now are experimenting with prison labour as a solution 
to their difficulties. New legal codes are being adopted after the Soviet model to 
provide for the “reform” of certain classes of prisoners by sentencing them to 
labour for one month to two years at “reduced wages”.’ 


t 
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‘Productive machinery, with the exception of small tools, belongs, as 
already mentioned to the government, which, by agreement, works the land 
and harvests for the kolkhozes. Labour is furnished by the kolkhoz, which, 
in addition, is obliged to assign a specified percentage of its manpower to 
certain compulsory tasks (road work, transportation, felling timber, etc.) and 
to work in urban factories.’ * 

Centuries ago, capitalism took form in medizval Europe. By developing 
the instruments of production, the possibility was posed for a historic 
solution to want and exploitation. With the first World War, the curve of 
capitalist development took a downward turn; and here, history has reached 
the heights of irony. Alongside the most remarkable technological achieve- 
ments, undreamed of advances in electronics, servo-mechanisms, turbo- 
engines and nuclear physics (in a word, all the means of lightening human 
labour) reappear the institutions, want, and exploitation of the past, 
infinitely intensified. Literally: moribund capitalism generates its own 
negation in the forms of a dark, barbaric past, when the material bases of 
mankind lay at the threshold of pre-history. The system converges toward 
stability on the shambles of whole cultures. Industry, as it were, ‘thrives’ in 
laboratories surrounded by a desert of human agony and hunger, only to 
achieve florescence in . . . armaments. All the ingenuity of mankind — 
from science, communications and technology to the products of the printing 
press and the paint-brush — conspire to suck every isolated or remote 
community into the rising slave state. Indeed, as compared with the Stalinist 
regime, which can be considered no more than a mirror of relentless develop- 
ments in Europe and America (if authentic democratic forces fail to inter- 
vene), the particularness of past medizvalism will appear as a veritable 
haven for the human spirit. 


23rd June, 1950. 


2. 'S., and -Y., (6té5-pe 456. 


Poor Dogs, They Are Treating You Like Men 


Tue HacukE, 28th August. — Methods of training, transporting and 
slaughtering animals, their captivity in zoological gardens and vivisection 
will be the main subjects of the World Congress for the Protection of 
Animals, which opened to-day at The Hague. . . . 

‘Now that slaves, labourers, women, children and the mentally deficient 
have been lifted out of their misery, it is the turn of the animals to be 
relieved,’ Mr. Hugenholtz, president of the congress, said in his opening 
address. 

‘The solution of the slave problem took more than nineteen centuries. 

To give animals certain rights, however, should not take more than 
a few decades.’ 


New York Herald Tribune, 29th August, 1950. 
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KATYN — UNATONED CRIME 


I; is not generally mentioned that not so very long ago President 
Roosevelt shook hands heartily with the ‘gallant ally’ Stalin, that 
Churchill paid to the hangman in the Kremlin the great compliment of his 
having an ‘excellent sense of humour’, and that the King of England (who 
apparently did not want to be found lacking when it came to a ‘sense of 
humour’) agreed to present to him a gold-hilted sword of honour. The 
warm handshaking is now replaced by the ‘cold war’, and the official 
propagandists and the ‘free’ Press consider their task to be the ideological 
preparation which goes hand in hand with military armament, for the 
coming ‘war of liberation’ against the ‘bolshevik danger’. For this purpose 
they offer the public an increasing number of articles and books, which in 
more or less vivid colours, paint the horrors of the Stalin regime. 

It cannot however, escape the notice of an attentive observer that these 
‘revelations’ of the horrors of Stalin’s rule (which are, after all, no revela- 
tions, but facts known for a long time) are being served up with the utmost 
caution, and that many of the most horrible features of Stalinism are 
deliberately withheld from the public. The reasons for this are obvious: 
The servile manufacturers of public opinion consider it inadvisable for the 
moment to use all the available ideological gun-powder, which will enable 
them at the ‘decisive moment’ to bring into action the heavy guns of the 
‘whole truth’ about Stalinism. 

But there is another reason as well, which is particularly revealing 
because it indicates the fact always emphasized by us, that the ‘friendly 
enemies’, Stalinism and Western Democracy, are not only enemies but are 
also friendly, that is, they not only prepare for war against each other, but 
also wage in common a permanent war against tortured humanity. The real 
exposure of the whole truth about Stalin’s crimes would at the same time be 
a self-exposure of the Western Democracies and would tear away their 
carefully tended moral cloak. It would show that the Western statesmen 
have vigorously covered up for Stalin and have taken care to blot out the 


traces of his crimes — at the same time naturally, they put every detail on 
record for use on a suitable occasion. World opinion might come to the 
obvious recognition: The accessory is as bad as the thief! — and draw 


practical conclusions from that which would be highly undesirable to both 
the thief and the accessory. 

This also explains the ‘astonishing’ fact that one of the most horrible war 
crimes of the Russian rulers, the execution of 15,000 captured Polish officers 
and men in 1940, is still to-day, treated by the Press like a hot iron and 
is concealed as much as possible from the great public. It certainly is not 
accidental that little notice was taken of Josef Mackiewicz’s remarkable 
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book* which justly lays the blame for this crime, in deserved shares, on 
both sides. Even a paper like the London Times Literary Supplement, which 
boasts about its independence and objectivity, and which in the interests 
of ‘objective reporting’ could not leave the book unmentioned, is satisfied 
with a highly inadequate review (after a year’s delay) which overlooks 
essential points and does not even dare admit that on the basis of the 
available evidence the Russian guilt is proved beyond doubt.** 

As is known, in the Spring of 1943 the Germans discovered in the wood 
of Katyn near Smolensk extensive mass graves containing the bodies of a 
section of the murdered Poles. This discovery, and the certainty of Russian 
guilt which followed on the exhumations, proved a very welcome occasion to 
the Nazis for diverting public attention from their own crimes and for 
creating further discord in the Allied camp. They informed the world, with 
much noise, of their terrible discovery and, as for once they had nothing to 
fear from the truth, they tried very hard to institute a neutral inquiry. The 
International Red Cross however, under pressure from the Allies, refused 
such an inquiry, and the Nazis had to be satisfied with their own commis- 
sion. As even Goebbels knew on occasions how to appreciate the value of 
truth, he approached experts from neutral countries, and even permitted 
representatives of the Polish underground to make inquiries on their own 
account and without interference. Thus the Polish journalist, Josef Mackie- 
wicz, had the opportunity to gather information on the very spot, and to 
present the results of his inquiries to the public. 

In his book, which is spirited and animated by an honest search after 
truth, Mackiewicz first unfolds the previous history of this great crime, 
recalling the unfortunately already forgotten tragic fate of the Polish people, 
who were betrayed by all sides. He then vividly describes the hopeless 
efforts of the Polish Government to get information about the fate of the 
missing 15,000 prisoners in Russian hands. Representatives of this Govern- 
ment, at that time officially recognized by all the Allies including Stalin, and 
General Sikorksi himself, travelled all over Russia, where they were made 
fools of by Stalin and his bureaucrats, being sent from door to door only to 
depart with empty hands. Numerous notes from the Polish Government 
simply remained unanswered, and the anxious question: ‘Where are the 
15,060 prominent Polish citizens you imprisoned?’ was answered by evasions 
and the characteristic shrugging of bureaucratic shoulders. And when, after 
the discovery of the bodies, the Polish Government had the ‘audacity’ to 
doubt Stalin’s words and demanded a neutral inquiry, Stalin abruptly 
severed diplomatic relations and looked for more accommodating tools to 
whom he could entrust the destiny of Poland. Mackiewicz further submits 
in full detail the material which he himself collected or which others 


* Josef Mackiewicz: ‘Katyn —  ungesiihntes Verbrechen’, Thomas-Verlag 
Zurich, 1949. 


** The review in The Times Literary Supplement (18th August, 1950) ends 
with the cowardly evasion: “The date of the crime is uncertain, If it can be proved 
that it took place after July, 1941, then the Germans are responsible; this is the 
Soviet thesis [taken over at that time by the Allied Press, including the Times, 
and still not disavowed to-day — E.M.]. The author produces much circumstan- 
tial evidence to show that it was committed in 1940.’ Polite discretion — for 
good reasons! 
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published and furnishes the irrefutable proof that Stalin and not Hitler is 
responsible for the crime. 

In contradistinction to many others who sold themselves completely to the 
Western powers, Mackiewicz draws the special attention of the reader to 
the miserable role played by the ‘Democrats’ in the Katyn case. He shows 
that the Western statesman spared no efforts to hush up the foul crime of 
their friend and ally with the ‘excellent sense of humour’. Despite knowing 
better, they spread Stalin’s insolent version in their respective countries, 
that the Germans were the perpetrators! They tried to prevent the Polish 
Government from demanding an international inquiry. Also the leading 
officers of the Polish troops abroad, who were under British command, 
were placed under pressure ‘still to wait with the raising of the whole 
question for the time being’. Mackiewicz says: 

‘What in May and June, 1943, was known only to the few initiated 
persons became, half a year later, irrefutable certainty for which the Polish 
Government in London possessed an abundance of proofs and documents. 
From there the factual material was passed on to the official circles of the 
other Allies. And so since 1944 all those holding the reins of world affairs 
in their hands were informed on the basis of many reports, documents and 
confrontations that the Bolsheviks had committed the crime of Katyn.’ 

Further, Mackiewicz stresses that the material cited in his book, all the 
respective documents, etc., are not revelations: “They have been known now 
for years already, translated into many languages, and many statesmen in 
London, Washington and Paris are well informed. The only snag is that 
they have not been published, and will not be published, or only appear in 
stray fragments. But these do not give a complete picture and are not 
sufficient to convince public opinion of the free world as to who the real 
culprit is of this greatest war crime — apart from the extermination of 
the Jews.’ 

The indication that all the material was ready for publication since 1945 

is very interesting, ‘the type was set up and ready for printing. Instead it 
went into the fire and was melted down again. The book was not printed. 
Why?’ — Mackiewicz answers: Is it perhaps: 
‘that even without any Soviet intervention, the official circles in London 
which represented the views of the government, considered it better to 
suppress the truth rather than to risk anything that would be in contradic- 
tion to their officially announced policy towards Soviet Russia, which was 
to be a policy of “good will and mutual trust”.’ 

The ‘question’ was not raised again until the time of the Nuremberg 
trials, and it is certainly not surprising that in the bill of indictment not 
the Russians, but the Germans, were charged with the crime of Katyn. Thus 
the criminal was not in the dock but, in the spirit of ‘good will and mutual 
trust’, sat beside his democratic colleagues at the Judges’ Bench. The 
enormous collection of material which the London Polish Government 
presented as evidence was rejected out of hand as inadmissible. Not one of 
the neutral experts, no representative of the Polish Government, at that 
time still fully recognized by the Western powers, was admitted as witness, 
but only Soviet citizens and other docile tools of Stalin. The High Court 
could not find any better way of keeping things dark than — simply by 
omitting the Katyn murder from the Nuremberg sentence. It was not even 
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mentioned that an inquiry had been instituted at all! The Nuremberg Court, 
supposedly interested in ascertaining the truth and proclaiming new and 
‘better’ norms of international law, in the case of Katyn unmasked itself as 
a farce mocking at all justice. Mackiewicz concludes: ‘It can be said without 
exaggeration, that this abject crime against humanity that was committed 
physically at Katyn, has found its corresponding complement in a ... 
moral crime against humanity. The guilty one not only escaped justice but 
to him was given the: privilege of becoming a member of the Judges’ 
assembly at the Court of International Justice.’ 

The reading of Josef Mackiewicz’s excellent book can only be strongly 
recommended. It is as excitingly written as a crime story, because the history 
of our times is, in fact, a terrible history of crimes. 


From One Saviour To Another 


WASHINGTON, Ist September — ... Maj. Gen. Anderson was quoted 
in a Montgomery, Alabama, newspaper as saying: ‘Give me the order to do 
it and I break up Russia’s five A-bomb nests in a week. And when I go up 
to Christ . . . I think I could explain to him that I had saved civilization.’ 


New York Herald Tribune, 2nd September, 1950. 
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Erik Erikson 


CRITICAL REVIEW 
(New York eriksonized) 


America, thou land of dreams, 

Thou world of wonders, long and wide, 
How pretty are your coco trees 

And oh your busy solitude. 


(FRIEDERIKE KEMPNER.) 


It was wonderful to find America, but it would have 
been more wonderful to’ miss it. (MARK TWAIN.) 


1. Roaches 


My doctor, after having thoroughly examined me, frowned and declared 
in a tone that brooked no contradiction: ‘If you want to see other places, 
you ought to travel.’ That clicked with me — my trunks were quickly 
packed. 

Farewell then, my beloved Paris! The dirtiest of great cities which comes 
to my mind in the moment of leave-taking, is without doubt New York. 
(Incidentally: Pittsburg and Chicago are dirtier still, according to the 
judgement of expert connoisseurs, but they do not come to my mind in the 
moment of leave-taking, because I have no intention of going to look at 
them at all.) 

In other respects, too, New York is of unique interest. For when my 
daughter (who, in contradistinction to Thomas Mann’s daughters, neither 
lets me read to her from my collected works nor ever reads a single one of 
my reviews) was still a little girl, she once wrote to her grandfather (he, too, 
has never read anything I wrote): ‘In Amsterdam, there were plenty of 
fleas. Now we are in Paris. That is a beautiful big city with a lot of bugs.’ 

What do these remarks of a daughter worthy of her father have to do 
with New York? Well (in American surroundings, I cannot help saying 
‘well’ once more), the words ‘a lot’ have a lot to do with New York which is 
a gigantic and terribly dirty city with a lot of and many more Cockroaches 
called ‘roaches’ for short by every American. In New York, they are 
enormously popular as domestic pets and are met with everywhere: in 
skyscrapers and slums, in expensive hotels and unfurnished apartments, in 
the corridor and in the bath, in one’s slippers and in the kitchen. Even in 
ice-making refrigerators, in the bread, in pastries I have seen them with my 
own eyes, and in one of the popular mass feeding places with self-service 
(these hellish inventions are called cafeterias) I found a well conserved 
specimen among boiled noodles. 

A normal European can hardly imagine the great popularity of the 
roaches. I have been told that Hollywood beats the advertising drum for 
them and has already made two films in which races between roaches are 
run. In one film (‘Johnny Eager’, I believe), a gangster loses 300 dollars, 
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because the beast of his choice lets him down; in another, the quicker roach 
decides which of two British officers is permitted to save Britain in India 
by a deed of unheard-of heroism. My passion for statistics having been 
inflamed when I dealt with public debts (see my previous review), I must 
put the number of roaches in the realm of New York at one hundred to two 
hundred trillions. If you do not believe in statistics and estimates, then take 
refuge in the conception I used to have in my tender boyhood of the 
omnipresence of God. God resided in all holes and corners (including the 
holes in Swiss cheese), he overheard every one of our steps and was not by 
any means to be exterminated. If you find even this conception of no help, 
please be content with my assurance: I have arrived at the unshakeable 
conviction that a certain percentage (though it cannot be exactly ascertained 
with present-day methods of statistics) of all food eaten by New Yorkers 
consists of roaches or their excrement. 


2. Arrival in New York 


‘Excuse me, Mr. Erikson, may an old steward ask you a modest question?’ 

With surprise I looked at the man who had recognized me, although I 
wore my most extraordinary travelling face. (That there are ‘travelling 
faces’ was vouchsafed to me shortly before by Monika Mann. In New York 
she had discovered the said face in her father and had extensively 
enlightened mankind about this world-shaking discovery.) Said I: ‘Certainly, 
go ahead!’ — ‘Well, then, what is the significance of your visit to the land 
of the Yankees?’ — ‘I intend thoroughly to eriksonize the land of the 
Yankees!’ — At this, his face lit up in reckless brilliance: ‘Ah! then 
America is not yet lost?? What did the good man have in mind? At that 
moment we entered New York harbour and I began to see the lay of the 
land. 

Let others deal with the famous silhouette of Manhattan — here on the 
left the new arrivals are staring at the statue of liberty. At last, I saw her 
in person, this enchanting goddess, this crazy female with her heaving 
bosom and her mighty behind, a gift of great weight and bad taste made by 
France to the ‘young’ American republic. These young republicans have — 
given the monster a most befitting site. It stands on a tiny island surrounded 
by water and turns to Ellis island’ its hindquarters which look as though 
they were cast from a single tremendous can. My interpretation of this 
arrangement is the following: American liberty has been put into cold water 
at an early stage, as there was not sufficient space for it on the mainland. 
The only question now is where the mainland begins. 

It begins at the spot where the immigration authorities board the ship and 
ask silly questions. For instance: ‘Why have you come to America?’ I had 
a good mind to reply: ‘Because my name is Erikson and I intend to assas- 


* For those who have never heard of it: Ellis island is an island of tears, I have 
been there myself and have seldom seen a more disconsolate sight, This is due not 
so much to material conditions (as far as that goes, one can hardly complain about 
quarters, food, cleanliness, etc.) than to the desperation, disappointment and 
hopelessness of the people who are cooped up there (with a dry and bureaucratic 
regime added). Whoever has been caught in the net of immigration regulations, 
whoever is considered ‘undesirable’, etc., can wait on Ellis island for months or 
even years for a settlement of his case or for his ‘deportation’ and can become 
hysterical. 
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sinate the president of the United States who permits you to ask such 
questions, and afterwards to assassinate you because you tolerate a president 
who permits you to ask such questions.’ But I remembered in time that 
intended presidential assassinations are against the immigration rules and 
that every one had to reply the expected categorical ‘No’ to the question as 
to whether he had presidential assassination intentions. I therefore confessed 
innocently: ‘I have come on a visit to America in order to visit America.’ 
Upon this, the official apparently considered me a reliable element — I was 
permitted to leave the ship and was turned over to the customs officials to 
be given ‘the works’. 

The chicanery of the customs is a senseless punishment administered to 
travellers everywhere, but in the United States it is a thing with knobs on. 
I have travelled through many countries and everywhere (not excluding 
‘backward’ tropical islands) I have found the customs halls equipped with 
table-like contraptions upon which one can put one’s luggage, can open it in 
an upright position and can shove it under the custom-er’s nose for him to 
push it in wherever he likes. In New York harbour, however, so much solid 
humanitarian civilization is not to be found. You come into an enormous 
hall and see, first of all, a whole company of awkward customers who have 
entrenched themselves behind office-like appliances in one long row as if 
they were to march in Indian file. Slowly the luggage rolls in and is slowly 
dispersed all over the enormous hall under initials hanging from the ceiling. 
Erikson must find his luggage under the letter ‘E’. When he has succeeded 
in doing so, he marches to the office-like appliances and makes an official 
report of the happy event. A search is made for his customs declaration, and 
back he marches to his initial accompanied by the next man in the long row 
of awkward customers. Then he can enjoy stooping down to the floor, 
opening the trunks with grunting and groaning (only he who has a weak’ 
heart can understand his suffering), damage his trunks on the rough floor, 
make his overcoat dirty by bending down to the dirty floor, and finally 
watching the awkward customer creating disorder in his trunks with quiet 
cheerfulness without, however, finding something ‘suspicious’. Or does he 
find something? Indeed, he finds some books, a diary with notes, a few 
newspaper cuttings. This ‘find’ is far beyond his horizon — he resolutely 
grips it under his arm and disappears in the enormous hall. 

I reckon that if I were an immigrant, I would probably be put on the 
black list of those suspected of ‘Red’ sympathies. For I have brought with me 
the ‘Speeches on the Great Patriotic War’ by our (I mean America’s) 
respected democratic ally, the speeches of master Stalin which the master 
delivered or rather hammered into the ears of his people at the time of our 
(I mean America’s) alliance with him for the defence of democracy. These 
collected taproom orations (raw-spirit for the consumption of the Central 
Committee) interested me only by reason of my freshly inflamed passion for 
statistics. I wanted to work out, when I had an opportunity, what percentage 
of the master’s speeches were made up of ‘orders of the day’ to celebrate 
freshly gained democratic victories by firing, 987, 1,056 or 13,432 salvoes 
from 986, 1,055 or 13,431 guns. I was quite prepared to acknowledge this 
endless production of noise as the most democratic feature of master Stalin’s 
— but you try to point this out to the authorities of a democratic country 
busy hunting ‘Reds’. 
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I was lucky, however. After an hour, my customer returned: ‘The 
inspector thinks the books are O.K., particularly the one on Goethe.’ So I 
was permitted once more to bend down, to damage the trunks, to soil my 
overcoat and to try in vain to bring some vestige of democratic order into 
the contents of the trunks. A fellow passenger took pity on me. He sat on 
the trunks and thus helped me to subdue the chaos. When the locks clicked 
at last, we looked at each other with dead eyes, both of us bathed in sweat. 
A brilliant effect of American ‘efficiency’! 

Farewell, my friend! Many thanks and — here’s wishing you much 
pleasure in the new world! And if you want to know what I think about 
America, you will have to read my next review, in which I am going to 
quote a certain Mark Twain right at the beginning. 

When the porter put my trunks on his.cart and made for the exit from the 
hospitable hall there melancholically peering out were a trouser leg, a sock 
with holes, a dirty shirt and a belt. Outside, friends were waiting for me. 
They had brought a brass band with them which, for five hours on end, 
was forced to play ‘Yankee Doodle came to town’. As amid cheers I came 
te town, a motor tried to run me over. My old friend Louis pulls me back: 
‘Be careful in New York! These roads are not for doodling!’ 

Broken in body and spirit, after a long drive through a city reeking of 
petrol, we land at Louis’ house. He lives in a street of respectable-looking 
rent barracks (four or five storeys are the average), but as we enter the 
house, a peculiar smell is wafted towards me. A woman encounters us and 
sees me stalking about with dilated nostrils. ‘That comes from the numerous 
cats in the cellar’, she explains. ‘It stinks here of cat dirt like in a jungle 
where wild beasts come creeping out at you from every corner.’ 

She was a German woman and with her every ‘corner’ of the jungle 
finished me off properly. To sleep, however, is a difficult art in such 
surroundings, at least for those not yet ‘acclimatized’. The whole night 
through, the Elevated trains make noise two hundred yards away; the whole 
night through, motor cars, lorries, buses, aeroplanes make noise; everywhere 
radios make noise, and again and again one is awakened by voices and 
sounds like shots. About two o’clock in the morning, I dropped off to sleep 
under the plaintive songs of amorous cats (I believe, incidentally, that the 
waifs and strays in the cellar lived partly on roaches). It was an unwhole- 
some sleep with nightmares, All the night I tried to push a few skyscrapers 
topped by church roofs off my chest. And the church roofs on top of the 
skyscrapers were no dream; unfortunately I had seen them when driving 

through the town, and had thought at once that no good could come of it. 


3. The ‘busy’ solitude 


Friederike Kempner, who meant her ‘poety’ seriously and was seriously 
proud of it, was not only an involuntary comic genius, but also an ingenious 
involuntary prophetess. Thirty-three years ago, I laughed myself sick at her 
and now I must apologize to her in public. Solely by virtue of her poetic 
imagination, without ever having come in touch with America, she gave 
with ‘busy solitude’ the most ingenious formula ever found for the ‘land of 
dreams’ (‘coco trees’ are only there for the sake of the rhyme, but ‘long and 
wide’ is just as ingenious). 
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The New Yorker, the mass man, does not live — as life passes him by 
he is being worn down more or less quickly. This is guaranteed by subways, 
elevated trains, motors, buses, police sirens, fire brigades, base-ball, football, 
radio, television, newspapers, gramophones, thrillers, comic strips (allegedly 
‘funny’ picture strips in black and white or atrocious colours with or without 
accompanying text which are the most popular part of the newspapers and 
are consumed in pamphlet form as well, by young and old with deadly 
seriousness), neon lights, ices, tinned food, stench of petrol, ‘hot dogs’ with 
mustard and Coca-Cola or Pepsi-Cola, etc. 

For he who has seen better things, New York is a city without 
atmosphere or rather with a depressing atmosphere. It is a stinking 
monstrosity, an impossibility both from the point of view of population and 
of traffic — unwholesome, ugly, uninspired, nerve-racking, crushing, hostile 
to the senses, hostile to life, a catastrophe. Its whole mechanism is designed 
for ‘busy solitude’ and produces this solitude with the methods of the 
conveyor belt, which brings the workers together, makes them dependent 
on each other and, by this cunning trick, separates them relentlessly from 
each other. It is obvious that such a city cannot produce an atmosphere 
and that the motor is substituted for communal life. 

Every New Yorker has a motor or desires one, in order to put into it his 
girl, his friends, his family and to flee the gruesome city. The motor car is, 
at the same time, a means of flight from the emptiness which affects the 
New Yorker as soon as noise and busyness threaten to cease anywhere. 
Care of the motor, search for a parking place, repairs, car washing, etc., fill 
the vacuum after working hours when human beings ought to rest and find 
recreation. But flight from the city is an illusion all the more as the majority 
have all to go on the free week-end. Together with the fleeing car, tens of 
thousands of others flee in the same direction, and tens of thousands in 
different and opposite directions. The smooth roads (so-called highways and 
parkways which are solely constructed for motor traffic and eliminate the 
pedestrian) reproduce the picture of the conveyor belt which forces the 
fugitives to a certain rhythm (one can be fined for going too slow) and which 
isolates them once again hopelessly from each other. The further one leaves 
the city behind, the more the straight roads are framed to right and left by, 
as it were, straight-cut forest, (the landscape is in a straitjacket of tidiness 
which is murderous to the senses), the more one has the impression of 
forming, in one’s car, a unit in one of several endless columns of quick- 
moving roaches. If the columns come to a stop somewhere, one has to stop 
as well, sometimes for hours, and remain as isolated from the others as 
before (for there is no leaving the car and no escape). Flight from the city is 
impossible if only because half the city is in flight and carries with it its 
‘busy solitude’ (the number of probable victims of traffic is always calculated 
in advance for all festive days). 

Doctors of my acquaintance who formerly practised in Europe and have 
therefore the possibility of comparing, assured me that sexual deficiency is 
far more widespread in America than in Europe. In my opinion, this can 
only be an effect of the ‘busy solitude’. The average American (often out- 
wardly a long, thin structure with nothing in it) is washed out and feels 
himself ‘impotent’, and only the never-ceasing rush saves him from admitting 
it. Impotence finds its complement in the ‘ideal’ of a womanhood bare of all 
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flesh (bony shoulders, and by all means no soft round arm! ) which has, as a 
symbol of femininity, on its breast, a couple of poorly developed sex-apples 
but no sex appeal, which anyway is quite superfluous.* Sexual life, there- 
fore, circles as far as possible round a mere nothing. It is a mechanistic 
affair, an industry among other industries, a normalized and standardized 
business (the sexes, after all, happen to be there), another form of flight 
from emptiness into emptiness. ‘he following scene is authentic and is 
considered by experts as typical of American ‘sexual life’: 

A young woman lies naked on a couch. She has her arms and legs 
stretched out and chews chewing gum — no other sign of life. After some 
time, a man enters the room. Without further ado, he gets down to ‘make 
love’ to the supine motionless woman (only her jaws are in action). Having 
finished with his love, he rises and departs without a word. ‘The woman 
continues for a long time to lie with arms and legs outstretched, chewing 
gum. 

I expect to encounter furious resistance from all addicts if I connect this 
scene with Coca-Cola which, together with ‘hot dogs’ (amply covered with 
mustard) is consumed by an incredible number of Americans. Let a well- 
bred European stomach try to undergo this ‘enjoyment’. Coca-Cola is icy 
cold and over-sweetened; the sausages are hot and strongly seasoned; the 
mustard is lukewarm and yellow. This mixture appears to me to be the 
supreme symbol of ‘busy solitude’, for the stomach treated with it (what 
the palate feels when ‘enjoying’ it, I dare not imagine) must try in vain to 
make one whole from the parts of this dainty meal which are squeezed 
together in its interior. I am convinced that they lie next to each other in 
busy solitude and can only be transported one after the other by the 
stomach labouring in busy solitude. 

During two days I stood for two hours in front of a café in order to 
watch the spectacle of Coca-Cola-hot-dogs-and-mustard. It was about mid- 
day in a business quarter near Times Square, filled with busy solitude. 
People push one another and stream towards the mass feeding establish- 
ments. Soon, for there are no seats, four rows of live males and females are 
standing behind one another in the elongated café in front of which I have 
stationed myself. They advance towards the counter as soon as those in 
front of them have swallowed their mustard, sausages and Coca-Cola (some 
also drink an ice-cold greenish looking stuff which is alleged to be orange 
juice). My stomach revolts, but I enforce iron discipline. I must get my fill 
of the unspeakable horror with which I am imbued at the sight of men in 
their mass devouring mustard, Coca-Cola and sausages. I must assert that 
these mass-men have no travelling faces, nor midday-rest faces, but quite 
definitely Coca-Cola-mustard-hot-dogs faces. I must also exclaim: Ghastly 
America! How can people ‘make love’ who have for lunch planted in their 
stomachs one or two hot dogs, four ounces of mustard and one or two 
bottles of Coca-Cola, and all that standing up, too? 

The stomachs of most Americans are afflicted, weak and sick. If wine 


* Nobody should understand me to mean that women with small breasts or thin 
women in general are ‘unerotic’, On the contrary, they are often warm-blooded 
creatures of moving beauty and with a strong capacity for love — I only oppose 
boniness as an ‘ideal’ which impotence (that ruins even women with the greatest 
capacity for love) tries to force upon us as a ‘norm’, 
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and good food make man cheerful and sociable, — Coca-Cola with mustard 
and hot dogs make him dry and lonely. With all my heart I am on the side 
of France which tries to protect itself against the Coca-Cola pest. What do 
I here care for the Stalinist rabble? The Stalinists always fish in troubled 
waters. It would be a rum affair if they did not fish in the troubled Coca- 
Cola as well (as far as I am concerned, they are welcome to drown them- 
selves in it), but all the same, French indignation against Coca-Cola is an 
immeasurably progressive phenomenon. The old vintners of France are, 
objectively speaking, the guardians of life, the Coca-Cola barbarians are its 
murderers. I warn all women of Europe and particularly the women of 
France: Coca-Cola is America’s ‘busy solitude’ filled in bottles, which will 
make your men impotent and will deliver you to the horrors of a dark- 
brown liquid. I even prophesy that the whole world is irretrievably lost and 


will be doomed forthwith if Coca-Cola subjects the majority of mankind to 
itself. Dixit — act accordingly! 


4. Taking leave of New York 


Well, and is that all that is to be said about New York? It is all I want 
to say to-day — who desires more should read over again my offering, 
because it is so nice and nourishing. 

Fare not so well, then, my terrible New York! You are the most gruesome 
place on earth, nay, if I am to speak quite frankly, you are the arse of the 
world! While I part from you gladly although I still have many stories about 
your way of life in store, I will be fair and at least try to justify my abrupt 
leave-taking. My justification is a story which my mother loved to tell when 
she saw undernourished children: 

Once there was a man who had a wife and seven children. He was very 
fond of dumplings. Whenever his wife. prepared his favourite dish, he gave 
each of the children one dumpling on their plate. Then he took the big 
dish with dumplings unto himself, gave the signal to start and said kindly: 
Now, my dear children, enjoy your food. All the other dumplings here in 
my dish taste exactly like the one you have got. 

With this my readers know what I am driving at: Whenever my wife 
makes me some dumplings again, I will let them have a few. 





MATERIAL AND DOCUMENTS 


Two Leaflets from our American friends 


Like us, our friends in America endeavour to intervene with leaflets in 
the process of forming opinion, and to explain the political significance of 
certain events. A first leaflet (“Surpluses, Welfare and Politics’) could finally 
not be printed for financial reasons. Of the second leaflet however, published 
on the occasion of the ‘Korean War’, 5,000 printed copies were distributed. 
Both leaflets are telling political documents which are particularly recom- 
mended to our readers as a supplement to the controversy between Mackie- 
wicz and Zander. We publish them here under ‘Material and Documents’ 
and not as a supplement to ‘War as a Way Out?’, because they are at the 
same time documents connected with the activity and development of our 
democratic movement. They can serve as a model for all groups about the 
way in which to approach political questions, to spread enlightenment and 
to work up every detail in connection with our general aims. And last, 
though not least, they illustrate how the organizational plan submitted in 
‘The Great Utopia’ functions in practice. It is stated in this Plan, still very 
cautiously and unprovocatively that at any time ‘thousands of unprepared 
people’ can enter the organization and direct its ‘organizational’ life (the 
underlined word was overlooked by some friends who worried unnecessarily 
about the possibility that the organization could be ‘stolen from under our 
nose’). With regard to the organizational side of the question everybody 
will readily understand why the ‘direction’ of our affairs cannot present any 
difficulties to even the most unprepared people, and must deprive them of 
any desire to ‘steal’ something. 

Let us suppose that our friends in New York quite ‘unprepared’ by our 
general views had had the idea, in order to fight against an obvious madness, 
of addressing the public by means of a leaflet. All that is now necessary for 
them to meet up with the movement and to induce them to direct its 
organizational life is nothing but the existence of such a movement. It is 
clear that they are only ‘unprepared’ for our movement, but are otherwise 
not identical with the masses, who as masses are altogether unable to arrive 
at the idea of composing a leaflet. Thus, in organizational respects, the 
unprepared friends in New York would have to do no more than raise the 
money to print the leaflet and attend to its distribution. But nothing other 
than this is done by the so-called ‘centre’, which because of its organizational 
layout immediately decentralizes itself and realizes the ‘utopian principle’ of 
continually affirming and dissolving itself again as an organization. With 
magazines, leaflets, books, etc., its whole organizational life is already 
exhausted, i.e., its only organizational feature comes to an end with the 
fulfilment of each set task. 

Our plan appears fantastic to those whose thinking has been spoilt by 
commodity trafficking, but it has functioned now already for three years, 
and going further than the very careful formulations in “The Great Utopia’, 
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it has functioned even in political respects, irrespective of the supposed 
problem of the ‘unprepared people’. The leaflets of our supposedly 
‘unprepared’ friends in New York are excellent in regard to content, and 
nothing more than average political talent is required to write them. If then 
they become aware of the existence of our movement and place their work 
at our disposal (something that happens continuously), they thereby place 
our whole movement at their disposal, and ‘direct’ it in a certain branch of 
activity in the same way as they are directed by the movement in other 








in § branches of activity. In this way there is not the slightest difference between 
of § a thousand unprepared people and one unprepared individual, for all enter 
ally § the movement or ‘meet up with it’ and develop to the extent that the move- 
hed § ment conquers one sphere of activity after the other and masters always 
ted. | more and more details. Thus the organization is the mirror of future society 
ym- § which aims at the development of all human abilities and the satisfaction of 
kie- § human needs, but has surpassed commodity production and stealing, for 
nts’ § there is no longer anything to be stolen. 
the If abusive opponents: have drawn the conclusion from this that we should 
our § not use sharp, although ‘provocatively correct’ expressions and that we must 
the § deal with distressed humanity in the manner of pious sob sisters (for 
and §j instance that we are not to hurt the feelings of the British ‘people’ in their 
last, § devotion to the Royal Family) they are committing a tremendous error. The 
d in § most pressing need of humanity is the political struggle, and humanity is 
very not a psychological abstraction but something concrete and richly struc- 
ared § tured. It is driven in all directions by various interests, and its common 
(the § interest can only break through in the course of an obdurate struggle. Mr. 
arily § Hilliard in New York and his official higher-ups have insulted the poorest 
our fof the poor, and the American Government has made a mockery of all 
body § common sense. We congratulate our American friends for having adminis- 
t any tered the correct answer without having taken the slightest notice of the 
m of § feelings of certain New Yorkers for Mr. Hilliard and the rest. Truth is 
often bitter but it is the only remedy. The extent to which this holds is 
y our J revealed by the enraged abuse of those who offer no trace of a constructive 
Iness, Jidea, but who, mortally offended, turn against ‘abuse’, or rather, against the 
ry for J apt characterization of things. 
ct its 
It is 
srwise Surpluses, Welfare and Politics 
arrive 
s, the § ‘Henry Root Stern, chairman of the State Board of Social Welfare, 
se the § to-day coupled a spirited defence of recent cuts in food grants to New York 
other § City relief recipients with an attack on political “scavengers” who seek votes 
tional f from the destitute, and social workers who want to make relief a “socially 
ple’ of facceptable” way of life. . . . 
With § Rebuking certain social worker groups, Mr. Stern asserted: 
ilready § “For the good motivation of these groups I have nothing but respect. 
th the §But for those others, who, in the political market place, seek to ply their 
cynical trade in the votes of the destitute, for those scavengers I have 

oilt by §nothing but the deepest contempt.” ’ (New York Times, Feb. 24.) 

years, | Everybody in possession of his good five senses will naturally share Mr. 
Jtopia’, §Stern’s contempt insofar as he has in mind the ‘scavengers’ of the Stalinist 
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gang. No one who has ever had any experience with the Stalinists need have 
any illusions about what they and their dirty political machine are. If they 
often talk ‘tough’ where others: remain silent, those who listen will pay a 
terrible price for believing them. Their business is, among other sinister 
things, the abject support of Stalin’s slave states which make the ante- 
bellum south look like a corner of paradise. 

But in spite of this one has to insist strongly against Mr. Stern that such 
issues as the welfare cuts are thoroughly political matters and are decided 
always by politicians and politicians only. If, therefore, closely connected 
scandals like the welfare cuts and the destruction of food surpluses arise, 
then there is something horribly wrong with the politicians and a system 
said to function ‘democratically’ in execution of the people’s will. In order to 
demonstrate this, a brief critical survey of the two scandals mentioned is in 
place. 


The surplus scandal 


An enormous quantity of ‘surpluses’ is at the mercy of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Included are: 50 million bushels of potatoes; 73 
million pounds of dried eggs; 30 million pounds of canned meat; millions 
of pounds of tobacco, butter, beans, dried milk, peanuts, soyabeans; 13 per 
cent. of last year’s corn crop, 37 per cent. of the cotton crop, and 40 per 
cent. of the wheat crop! 

Bought by the government to keep prices high, ‘nobody’ knows what to 
do with the ‘stuff’. At the first enquiry, Secretary of Agriculture Brannan 
stated: ‘We will not tolerate destruction.’ Pressed further he conceded: ‘It 
is possible that the programme might take a severe turn and some potatoes 
could be left to rot on the ground.’ 

Later the government suggested that the potatoes should be dyed blue and 
resold to farmers for feed and fertilizer at 1c. a hundredweight. No doubt 
this will fatten pork, which the Government is now planning to buy at 
parity prices. The living standard of our livestock is assured! 

This occurs while unemployment has reached the 5,000,000 mark; when 
33 per cent. of all American families and single persons are living on /ess 
than $2,000 a year, including 1,700,000 marginal families who have less 
than $20 a week. To such notoriously conservative estimates of Government 
agencies can be added the hundreds of millions of people throughout the 
world who are impoverished, crushed, dying of hunger. 

The excuse given by Brannan as to why these ‘surpluses’ are not distri- 
buted is that their ‘transport’ will cost the Government . . . $15,000,000. 
But there is money enough for storage space; for dye to colour the potatoes 
blue; for guards to protect the ‘stuff’ from theft; for oil to burn and destroy 
the food. 

In the meantime the ‘programme’ marches crazily onward. The ‘surpluses’ 
have reached such proportions, there is so much food that people cannot 
afford to buy, that Secretary Brannan has asked for another $2,000,000,000 
to be added to the $4,000,000,000 already granted. The ‘price support 
programme’ is running into the 6-billion category. 

But while fat subsidies are shot into the arm of ‘Free Enterprise’ to 
preserve a mad set-up of bigger profit through higher prices, the risk is one- 
sided. When there is plenty of profit, it goes into the pockets of the wealthy. 
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When subsidies are needed to keep profit high, the public must pay. 
Reverse the ‘programme’ and you see that 10,000,000 of our poorest families 
could have $600 annually added to their income from the ‘price support 
programme’ alone. 

If we recall now that our public officials, put into their position of 
responsibility ‘by the sovereign people in free elections’, are ‘helpless’ in face 
of this scandal — then their behaviour is surely nothing short of the most 


patent, savage, enormous insult to the intelligence of the electorate that it is 
possible to conceive. 


The welfare scandal 


At the same time that the soil is to be fertilized with food, ‘Welfare’ 
Commissioner Hilliard had cut the food allotment of about 350,000 Relief 
victims in New York City by 7.4 per cent. And just as Brannan’s programme 
appears when there are 5,000,000 unemployed, so Hilliard’s cut occurs when 
job-loss claims have reached a record high in the State. Hilliard is, like 
Brannan, rich in excuses. He claims the cut is necessary because the price 
of food has dropped accordingly. On the other side — surely in order to 
‘meet’ the vividly described drop of the price level — the City Council 
and Board of Estimate took the happy precaution of increasing its salary and 
that of the Mayor and other officials by 40 to 66 per cent! This bill, effective 
only two weeks after passage (for the 75c. minimum wage bill it took three 
months), raises the income for O’Dwyer from a mere $25,000 to $40,000 a 
year; for the Controller from $20,000 to $30,000; for the Council President 
and the Borough Presidents from $15,000 to $25,000; for the worthy 
Councilmen from $5,000 to $7,000. A New York Times reporter sardonically 
observed that during the hearings ‘the Sanitation Band, assembled in City 
Hall Plaza . . . could be heard playing “Santa Claus is Coming to Town” ’. 

The simple truth is that there has been no decline in prices anything like 
the Commissioner’s claim. If anything, the indices published by the N.Y. 
Times (December 12) demonstrate that the price of food has remained very 
much the same. Reason enough for Mr. Hilliard, whose talent for statistics 
has proved so apt in cutting food allotments to a decimal point, to test his 
cut in ‘real life’ during January. 

His family of six eaters, claims Hilliard, ‘ordinarily’ spends $150 a month 
for food, not including the Commissioner’s free lunches or the times during 
which the family eats out. The ‘Welfare’ food allowance on which the 
Hilliards allegedly existed for thirty-one days is $124.50. The Hilliards, after 
inviting reporters to a fitting cocktail party, made the claim that they spent 
only $95.96 for food and saved $28.54. Consequently, according to Hilliard 
the Truthful: 

(a) Six people ate adequately on $3.10 a day (51c. per person). 

(b) 814 pounds of meat, fish, and poultry — the meat composed mainly 
of chuck roast — were brought for $38.72 or an average of 47c. per 
pound. 

Now, on the basis of current A & P prices, each of the Hilliards could 
have eaten daily less than half a pound of meat, fish, and poultry, made 
up ‘mainly’ of low quality, including bones, fat, heads, tails, viscera, and 
feathers. After that one may wish the six eaters a blessed appetite and leave 
them happy beyond measure with 28c. to spare daily per person. A blind 
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woman on relief exposed the ‘experiment’ at its true value when she said: 
‘I am crushed by the humiliation of having Mr. Hilliard play games with 
our misery.’ (N.Y. Post, February 7.) In other words: A poor woman 
understands that 

Mr. Hilliard’s well-staged ‘experiment’ in ‘real life’ is in ... real life 
another sheer insult to the intelligence of the people. 


Two proposals 

The food ‘surpluses’, the insane subsidy-destruction programme, the 
relief-cuts, the Hilliard ‘experiment’ and the mounting unemployed have 
evoked much comment among the party politicians and the Press. All shout, 
protest and denounce — nobody offers a serious suggestion or points to a 
solution. But in accordance with the material and moral situation, and 
because no party dared to tackle the real problem, at least two very good 
proposals from our side are earnestly in order. The first reads: 

Dear Government: — 

Since the transport costs were the only excuse for your helplessness, we 
simply propose that you grant us a paper-credit and access to facilities 
necessary to move your otherwise ‘helpless’ potatoes, eggs, wheat, butter, 
etc. We will then undertake not only to distribute these ‘surpluses’ in a 
manner that will help feed the hungry all over the world, but will assure 
you a profit beyond the return of all transport costs. We will therewith 
bring to an end the humanly intolerable madness that bitterly needed foods 
and goods are first produced, then subsidized with poor people’s money (the 
rich live exclusively from the poor, and the poor pay also the subsidized 
‘high prices’), and then wasted and destroyed. For, high prices or low prices, 
a Government, a system, a society which does not know how to dispose of 
products even when there is terrible need . . . such a society is an absurdity 
in itself; it stands on its head and is rotten to the bottom. That is the crux 
of the matter, killing any counter-argument in advance. 

Sincerely yours .. . 


The second proposal is addressed to Mr. Hilliard: 

Dear Sir: — 

Since you have demonstrated so convincingly that you can browse on less 
than the relief allotment with great success, we urge that you reduce your 
salary of $1,250 a month to $500 a month or well over five times the amount 
you needed ‘on relief’. It is a moral obligation of yours, especially since a 
Commissioner of Welfare has no other function than that created by poverty, 
need, and unemployment. $125 a week is scarcely a sacrificial income for a 
position based solely on misery (in fact, no misery, no Commissioner of 
Welfare!) and permitting such fine ‘experiments’ as showing how we can 
live much, much cheaper. But if you feel that $125 a week is insufficient for 
your services, please go on ‘normal’ relief without services and let us 
provide the City with a competent Welfare Commissioner for $75 a week. 
This offer is deadly serious and will, if accepted, produce a lot of happy 
consequences. We wonder if you, who had for precisely thirty-one days the 
‘moral courage’ to show how other people can barely exist, will kindly agree. 

With due respect, for the logical conclusion of your antics, 

Truthfully Yours .. . 
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Call for a change 


We regret, to be sure, that neither the Government nor Mr. Hilliard will 
consider these suggestions. It is equally sure that the Democrat, Republican, 
Liberal, Socialist and Stalinist parties will make no serious attempt to 
correct the craziness of a system that (a) can stumble along only on the 
condition of ‘high prices’ and waste while enough means are at hand for 
the welfare of all without exception; and (b) even so, cannot avoid its own 
madness and the most catastrophic effects even to the destruction of the 
world by dropping the H-bomb. 

But the absolute failure of the Government and all parties, milking the 
people constantly under the pretext that they are ‘know hows’ and have no 
other worry than the well-being of the community, calls decidedly for a 
change. There are to be Congressional elections this year, and all those now 
so ‘helpless’ in Congress and in parties will present themselves again as the 
only ones who love the people and can ‘handle the thing’. Surely, the people 
pay them for that and will through lack of choice elect again and again the 
same ‘helpless’ ones who are fully responsible for the sad state of affairs in 
our time. 

It is precisely here where, in refutation of Mr. Stern, ‘politics’ comes in. 
The whole situation cries for the grouping of a new political force which 
would have indeed to play the role of a ‘scavenger’ or ‘muck-raker’, that is, 
to clean the political streets up and down the line, excluding corruption and 
standing before the electorate fully responsible for its acts. We urge all who 
are concerned at the madness of the present system or interested in the 
forming of such a new force to contact us. 


Korea or Third World War? 


The Russian Police State has already beaten into submission 
Eastern Europe, the Baltic States and China. To the question: is Korea 
next, the United States seems to be answering a firm ‘no’. But if one 
examines this ‘no’, it appears to be more like ‘maybe’. 

For the first three days of the Russian invasion of South Korea, the 
Truman Administration said nothing and did nothing — continuing the 
policy put into practice before the end of World War II. When the silence 
was broken, it was with a most peculiar ‘reversal’ of policy. At the same time 
that air and naval forces were ordered to hinder the Russian advance, the 
Chinese Nationalists on the Island of Formosa were ordered to cease 
attacking the mainland. This constituted not only a virtual guarantee of the 
Stalinist conquest of China but, as a Chinese general expressed it, created 
the conditions whereby the Stalinists could prepare to invade Formosa 
behind the cover of the American Seventh Fleet, supposedly guarding 
Formosa. 

Three days later, six days after the invasion, the use of American ground 
troops was authorized. But they were committed to action in small numbers 
and with such inadequate equipment that a combat officer declared, ‘You 
don’t fight two tank equipped divisions with .30 calibre carbines. I never 
saw such a damned useless war in all my life’. This was stated EIGHTEEN 
DAYS after the invasion — about the same country that could stage the 
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Berlin Airlift. To round out the picture, the Press reports that the prepara- 
tions for invasion were known to the U.S. Government for many months in 
advance. It was admitted by the director of Central Intelligence of a Senate 
Committee on June 24th. It is also worth noting that Hanson Baldwin, 
Military Commentator of the N.Y. Times, states that the United States 
deliberately kept the South Korean Military Forces starved for arms and 
training, capable only of dealing with ‘internal order’ and ‘border incidents’. 

The caution employed by the Russians before attempting an invasion is 
indicated by Arthur Krock, N.Y. Times columnist: ‘For some time United 
States Agents have reported the Soviets making diligent inquiry at Foreign 
Chancellories and through the Communist Underground in the United 
States whether “all aid short of war” is about as far as this country would 
go in dealing with coup d’etat and other forms of aggression . . .’ (27th 
June). Mr. Krock also shows, in a summary of Senator Taft’s remarks in the 
Senate, that Russia was properly reassured, ‘Numerous statements by Mr. 
Acheson on the recognition of the Peiping Government and the strategic 
unimportance of Formosa and the failure of the administration to aid the 
South Koreans in anything like the degree authorized in specific appropria- 
tions by Congress led the North Korean Communists to the “logical” 
conclusion that they could grab South Korea without hindrance from the 
United States. . . .’ (June 29th.) 

The reason for Stalinist caution lies in the fact that American industrial 
might is so great that Russia can match less than 25 per cent. of it. Russia 
can no more conduct a full scale conflict against the United States than can 
Venezuela or any other banana republic. 

The question then becomes: Why is the senseless slaughter of Americans 
and Koreans permitted? The answer requires a penetration into the real 
purpose of America in the world. 

The interests of American economy like that of Germany earlier require 
nothing less than domination of the entire world. But this in turn requires 
a world police force. Such a force is something only a Police-State can 
produce. Hindered by its internal democracy, American domination has been 
compelled to rely temporarily upon the hideously repressive regime of Russia 
in order to cope with restless populations striving for autonomy and 
advancement. Herein lies the explanation for the spread of the Russian 
octopus. But the alarm occasioned by this in all sections of the world as well 
as within the United States has forced Truman’s Administration into 
reluctant action on Korea. 

Once embarked on this course, urged by such reactionaries among others 
as McCarthy, Taft and MacArthur, the government discovered many virtues 
in it. Here was the long-sought-for excuse to increase the tempo toward 
Fascization in America, which once accomplished would make it possible to 
dispense with Stalinist aid and rule the globe directly. From this perspective 
Korea and its fate become secondary in importance. It is only necessary so 
to utilize the conflict there as to create the appropriate emergency 
atmosphere in the United States. 

Here then is the explanation of the shameful defeats experienced by the 
mightiest power in the world at the hands of a third rate military force. 
Defeat and the prospect of a protracted struggle plus the exaggerated fears 
of a new world war make easy the transformation of American life into what 
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ra~ § Germany was earlier and Russia is now — a slave state. The first steps are 
in § already being taken. Conscription has already been reinstituted, the fantastic 
ate § military budget will achieve even more fantastic growth, taxes instead of 
in, § being reduced are reimposed and will soon be raised, industrial mobilization 
ites § with all that it implies for the restriction of individual rights is openly called 
ind § for, the wage freeze is coupled with already rising prices. (The price of 
ts’. § bread, for example, has risen in New York — this, at a time when the 
1 is § Maritime Commission intends to store tons of ‘surplus’ grain in fifteen idle 
ted §} Liberty ships, presumably needed for the Korean ‘war’!) All the improve- 
ign § ments on wartime limitations of Civil Rights, including Press censorship, 
ited 9 are being prepared because of a limited ‘police action’ in a country which 
uld § only desires to be left alone by both the major imperialist powers. 

7th It is highly unlikely that the imposition of these measures will be tem- 
the § porary. They are to be used now, after their trial period during the second 
Mr. § World War, to create Fascism in America under the guise of patriotism. To 
egic § halt this machiavellian process, it must first be recognized. 
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Into B Especially The Building! 
thers The other group of opinion is doubtful whether the Council of Europe 
irtues § Can survive. Some say it should dissolve altogether. Others say that the 
yward § British must in some way step aside so that the members representing 
ble to § France, Germany, Italy, the Saar, and the Benelux countries can go 
ective f gtadually forward with their expressed desire for a real political union. . . 
ry so B the argument here is that it would be criminal to throw away, because of 
gency British opposition, all the experience and enthusiasm — let alone a brand- 
new building — so far acquired by the organization. 

ry the Observer, 13th August, 1950. 
force. 
| fears] Another illustration for ‘The Great Utopia’. See Section 12, ContEM- 
» what §Porary Issues, No. 5, page 12. 


THE CASE OF PASTOR KNEES 


The case of Pastor Knees is well known to readers of CONTEMPORARY 
Issues. Our attention in the first place was drawn to him when a reader 
sent us a leaflet in which the Pastor called for passive and determined 
resistance against the blowing up of the slate mines near Arnfeld in the 
British zone of Germany — yet another gratifying example of how 
readers can help by sending us printed matter that comes their way. 
Together with this leaflet we published in the first number of our magazine 
a manuscript received directly from him. His open letter to The Times 
Literary Supplement followed and in No. 3 of CONTEMPORARY ISSUES we 
published the speech he delivered to some hundreds of refugees from the 
East at Bielefeld and which led to his arrest. 


We continued informing our readers about the tragic developments of his | 
courageous resistance to injustices under the occupation. How for six 
months, in prison and in a lunatic asylum, he was detained awaiting trial. 
Of the three years prison sentence suspended on the shameful condition that 
he was to refrain absolutely from any political utterances, from publishing 
articles, and from any actions. We reported his unequivocal refusal to abide 
by the conditions of his release, to the document placed before him, and the 
irresponsible behaviour of British Military High Court which nevertheless 
refused him his logical request that he be gaoled forthwith to begin his 
sentence. Of how the Pastor continued his political activities and his re-arrest 
by British Authority while distributing a leaflet written by himself calling 
for boycott of the Bonn elections. He is now serving his three years sentence 
in prison at Werl. 


On 26th April of this year we wrote to selected Members of Parliament 
in Britain detailing the injustices involved in his arrest and requesting them 
to raise the matter in the House. The net result of our effort was more 
disappointing than that of our more extensive campaign on his behalf during 
1949 (see editorial to our third number). The determination to’kill the matter 
by silence was more marked. Only one M.P. thought fit to acknowledge our 
letter, and another, who was approached personally, promised to look into 
the case. So far nothing whatever has eventuated. 


Our failure to arouse concern in England for an individual case typical of 
the shameful practices committed by British Authority in Germany reluc- 
tantly compels us, at least for the time being, not to publish as promised 
further writings of the Pastor in our possession. His letter from prison to 
Judge Inglis will be found in No. 7 of our sister publication Dinge der Zeit 
for fortunately in Germany interest in Knees continues. We take this oppor- 
tunity of again thanking those who assisted us in our protracted attempt to 
make of an obvious scandal a real issue. 
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